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CnapTter XIII. 


I RESOLVE TO BE A HERO. 


HEN I found myself again in the drenching streets, my first 
impulse was to get to some lonely place quite out of the 
city, where I might think over the whole situation in quiet. Like 
most other people, I suppose, when anything troubles me, I am 
best soothed by rapidity of motion. If I could have got on a 
horse now, of some splendid English or Arab breed, and galloped 
for a few miles as fast as he could carry me, that would be a 
relief—that would be living. But there are no animals in Athens 
that could properly be called horses in that sense, and a jogging 
ride on a mule dispels not sickness of the heart, shakes not off that 
grim companion, black care, that sits behind the horseman. So I 
walked as fast as the driving rain and wind would allow me, and 
hardly knew where I was walking, except that I was getting clear 
of the streets anyhow. At last I found myself on the side of the 
Hill of the Muses, and suddenly confronted in the mist by the 
monument to Philopappus. 

The Hill of the Muses is one of many hills or hillocks scattered 
over the plain on which Athens stands, and which itself is cine- 
tured by ranges of greater and more distant mountains. The 
Acropolis, the Hill of Mars, the Hill of the Muses, the hill on 
which the observatory is built; these and other such eminences 
look from a distance almost like billows on the sea. To-day all 
distant objects are blotted out in mist and rain. I could not see 
the nearest of the neighbour hills, as I stood and soaked beneath 
the monument to Philopappus. It is a strange and ugly erection 
this monument to Philopappus. Seen from the plain it bears an 
odd resemblance to the figure of some Egyptian divinity seated, 
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and bending forward, but when one is near to it he finds no beauty 
or mystery or illusion in it. I had never stopped to ask myself or 
anyone else who Philopappus was, and why he had obtained a 
huge monument on that commanding height ; I had never tried to 
read the remains of the Latin inscription that are on it. To-day 
my only interest in the unlovely erection was that I suddenly 
found myself just beneath its crumbling, weather-worn marbles, 
and I felt a certain satisfaction in knowing that I had got to 
something definite. Here then I called a halt, and set myself in 
the rain to the task of thinking what I was to do next. 

At that moment I was convinced that all was over between 
Athena and me, over and for ever. In my present mood I don’t 
think I should have desired to be her accepted lover. , I was too 
angry with her to see any quality of nobleness in the sacrifice she 
was determined to make. I did not blame myself, as I ought to 
have done, for not having gone straightway to her when I first 
came to Athens this time and told her that I had come for her, 
and for the renewal of our love. I felt indeed that Mrs. Rosaire 
had outwitted me; that at my first meeting with her she had so 
instilled into my heart the idea of a changed Athena as to make 
me of my own accord shrink back and become reserved and watch- 
ful in my manner, and thus engender misunderstanding at the 
very outset. All this was exactly what Mrs. Rosaire especially 
wanted to do, and she had done it cleverly. That was clear 
enough, but even still I did not believe that anything else would 
have happened if I had gone frankly to Athena at once. No; she 
may think so now, she may try to persuade herself of it as she 
tries to persuade me, but it is not so. Her soul is set on ambition 
and not on love; not a selfish ambition truly, that I could not but 
see. She has given herself over to a romantic purpose; she has 
set her soul on it. What-chance should I have of prevailing 
against such a passion ? 

One thing I could do and would do: I could be with her in 
her cause. My heart was torn with admiration for her, compassion 
for her, anger against her, and outlasting and, absorbing every 
mere burst of separate emotion, the one burning love for her which 
seemed now to leave me with no purpose in existence but that 
of seeking the best way of getting out of existence in such a 
manner as to make her think of me and say I had done well. 
Every word Athena had spoken with the object of inducing me to 
return to England had only more and more wrought me into a 
resolve to stay in Greece. The more earnestly she pressed me to 
keep out of any political entanglement in Greece, the more deter- 
mined I became that Greece should find a new soldier in me. 
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_ While I was forming this determination the name of Constan- 
tine Margarites seemed to come up with it in my mind. He was 
the man who could put me in the way, if he would, of offering my 
services to the cause of Greek conspiracy. He could hardly have 
any objection—at least, he could hardly have any objection founded 
on any particular concern for my personal safety; and I thought I 
should be able to show him that I could make myself useful. 
There was nothing better to do than to go to him atonce. It was 
- very likely that at first he would endeavour to evade telling me 
anything. There seemed something in bis nature which made 
him take a positive pleasure in mystifying people, and in trying 
to throw secresy over the simplest and most innocent matter. 
But if I began by letting him see that I knew something, he 
would be sure to end by dealing openly with me. 

I lost no time in carrying out my resolve. I left Philopappus 
and came down from my misty hill; I went back to the hotel. I 
could not present myself drenched and dripping as I was in Mar- 
garites’ elegant presence. I hastened nevertheless to get ready 
for the visit, so that I should not lose the chance given by the 
rain. Margarites would never venture out in a rain-storm if he 
could possibly remain within doors. Should the weather suddenly 
get fine, there would be no having him. I had never been to 
Margarites’ house as yet. Rich as he was and fond of spending 
money, he did not seem to entertain people at his house, as an 
Englishman would do. Everyone said he had a superb house, 
’ but he appeared to keep it all to himself. 

His house was in one of the finest streets of Athens, and it 
was perhaps the finest house in that quarter. It was enclosed by 
white walls, and was entered by a great. gateway of bronze, the 
very work on which would have been a gladness to all South 
Kensington. In the courtyard was a fountain of granite and 
malachite with tinted and perfumed water, looking, in the drench- 
ing rain, as is the way of fountains, dim, depressed, ‘ over crowed,’ 
and ashamed of itself. Servants in rich Albanian costumes were 
lounging in the hall, and there was a display of glittering arms 
which might have suited the sentinels of a prince. A great flight 
of marble steps led up to the hall door of the house, and I was 
passed with ceremony fit for a palace from servant to servant until 
at last I reached Constantine’s own man, a Greek who spoke French 
and English as well as Constantine himself. I had hardly time to 
get out my name when the polite personage told me that he was 
sure his master would see me at once. He had, it seems, but just 
risen. I was marshalled through darkened ante-chambers with 
heavy silken curtains and much ornament of all kinds, until at 
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length a final curtain was lifted and I found myself in the presence 
of the master of the house. 

‘My dear Cleveland, my very dear friend! so kind of you to 
come to see me in my poor dwelling. I would have gone to you 
and saved you the pain of coming, had I known in time; but now 
I am glad I did not, for I am pleased to see you here, and I have 
one or two things I should like to show you. I know you take an 
interest in medals and coins and china and curiosities ; all cultured 
Englishmen do now, and I have some things to show you that I 
think you will like. You smoke, of course—cigarette or a cigar? 
Here we all prefer the cigarette, but if you like a cigar better try 
one of these. I don’t think you will find them amiss: they are the 
same as the Paris Rothschilds get. You have not breakfasted, I 
hope ? I have not. Let me ring the bell.’ 

I explained that I had breakfasted, and when I had made 
distinct assurance on that point he then explained that in point of 
fact he had breakfasted also. So that matter was settled. Then 
we set to smoking, and he was for showing me some of his accu- 
mulated curiosities ; the room was crammed with pictures, orna- 
ments, and gorgeously mounted weapons of all kinds. But I told 
him directly that I had come on a matter of business. 

‘ Business ? you dear practical Englishmen! But what can my 
dear Cleveland have to do with his friend Margarites in the matter 
of business? Anyhow, if it is anything I can do, you may set it 
down as done already, dear Cleveland.’ 

‘ Well, look here, Margarites, it’s this. Shall I come to the 
point at once and speak right out ?’ 

‘To the very point, my dear fellow, and speak as right out as 
ever you like.’ He looked a little surprised, but he was not a man 
to show much amazement at anything. 

‘I know there is something going on about an expedition to 
the Turkish frontier.’ 

‘Ah, you know that? you already know that, my dear Cleve- 
land ?’ 

Margarites was sitting on a low luxurious chair, and was curling 
the ends of his long moustache with the manner of one for whom 
life has no serious concern of any kind. He repeated blandly, ‘ You 
already know that, my dear Cleveland?’ but no hint could be ex- 
tracted from his words or his manner to add to my stock of know- 
ledge, nor did he show the least curiosity as to the means by which 
I had got at my information. 

‘Yes, I know you have some plan or project for forcing the 
hand of the Government by an expedition to cross the Turkish 
frontier.’ 
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‘You say “you ” have some plan, my dear Cleveland—now, 
may I ask whether by “ you” I am to understand that you mean 
the persons who have this supposed project in hand, or simply my 
humble self, Constantine Margarites ?’ 

‘ Well, I know that you are in it.’ 

‘ Happily for me, I don’t want my share in anything kept a 
secret, dear Cleveland. Athens is the very worst place in all the 
world for a secret. I do believe I should recommend any one who 
had a project of any kind on hand, were it only a tramway company 
or a matrimonial speculation, to advertise it at once in the ‘ Aion’ 
newspaper—or he might stroll of an evening on the Square of the 
Constitution when the band is playing, and tell his purpose to 
every one who sits in front of the surrounding cafés. Either plan 
would save him trouble. But I don’t object to your knowing any- 
thing, my dear friend ; pray don’t suppose for a moment that I 
feel the slightest objection.’ 

‘I shan’t betray you to the Government at Constantinople ; ‘you 
may rely on that.’ 

‘No; I have no fear on that score; although most of you 
Englishmen are such patrons of the Turk that it seems to me they 
would sell their own brother to please him. I never could quite 
understand your English policy, Cleveland; I am sodull; brought 
up among simple islanders, you know. I wish you would kindly 
explain it all to me. You English can be so very clear, when you 
like.’ 

‘Some other time, Margarites, I shall be delighted to explain 
as far as I can; and that won't be far, I fancy, for 1 am not much 
of a politician. But just now I want to talk to you about this 
expedition of yours; about that and nothing else.’ 

‘Is he peremptory, the dear Cleveland?’ Margarites said with 
alanguorous smile. ‘ Puts a pistol to the head of his innocent 
friend, and says you must tell all or die. Well, Cleveland, what do 
you want to know ?—I am not anxious to die.’ 

‘I don’t want to know anything- 

‘He doesn’t want to know anything, ce cher Cleveland; so 
considerate ; how forbearing! Shall we then dismiss the subject, 
and I will show you some curiosities worth looking at ?’ 

‘Do listen to me, Margarites 

‘As if I had been doing anything else but listening to him! 
Are they impetuous, these Britons—and we usually think them 
80 steady and sober.’ 

‘I don’t want to know anything about your plans just now, 
Margarites.’ 

‘Ah, just now! Observe the qualification! Not just now; 
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but some other time. Very well, my dear Cleveland; some other 
time let it be, and long way off, if you are so kind. And now 
shall we not look at my curiosities ?’ 

‘Listen, Margarites; I know very well you are much more in 
earnest about most things than you pretend to be. I only want 
to ask you this now: will youlet.me join you? Doanything you 
like with me; put me where you will; tell me all or tell me 
nothing ; only give me a chance of acting with you, and see 
if I fail you when the time comes to act,’ 

Margarites raised his eyebrows in genuine surprise. 

‘Do you really mean this, Cleveland? Do you wish to be with 
us? You?’ 

‘I wish it with all my heart and soul.’ 

‘But tell me ; why is this? You always seemed to make light 
of the aspirations and the rights of Hellenes; how have you 
changed so suddenly ?’ 

‘One must not judge men by their manner, Margarites. You 
yourself might seem to some people to make light of most 
things.’ 

‘True, true, philosophic Cleveland.’ He seemed to me to be 
talking only for the purpose of saying something, while secretly he 
was looking at the question from various perplexing points of view. 
He was lying back in his arm-chair and moving his head from 
side to side, and meanwhile caressingly spanning with his fingers 
the ankle of his right foot, which he had thrown across his left knee. 
Every now and then he glanced at me; evidently he had not quite 
made up his mind whether to encourage or discourage my proposal. 

* Quite sure you are serious in this, my dear Cleveland? You 
haven’t thought it all out, perhaps? I don’t think you would like 
us and our ways ; and then, why should Captain Pen turn himself 
into Captain Sword? No, no; better remain as you are, good 
Captain Pen; and describe us and our deeds in Our Own Corre- 
spondent’s happy style—graphic style—graphic! isn’t that the 
word—that will be better.’ 

‘I handled the sword long before I handled the pen, Margarites.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but then you soon gave it up; you turned the 
sword into steel pens—very good weapons too. I was at the play 
in London not so long ago; it was a play by your great author 
who wrote a book on Athens—Lord Bulwer Lytton; Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, what was he? and in the play some one said the pen is 
mightier than the sword. Let that be your motto, Cleveland ; keep 
to the pen; you can do good work with that.’ 

Nothing was ever to be done with Margarites except by 
announcing your determination in the bluntest way. 
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* Look here, Margarites, it will save you some time and some. 
waste of words if I tell you at once that I didn’t come here to ask 
advice. My mind is entirely made up. I came to you because I 
thought you were the man who could most easily put me in the 
way of doing what I want to do. If you don’t like to do this you 
have only to say so; I shan’t find any fault with you. I know 
a dozen others who, I dare say, can do all I want.’ 

‘What dear decisive fellows you Brituns are! You go at a 
decision as you go at your five-bar gates; you over; you break 
your neck ; all one to you; only the thing has to be done at once ; 
we are so different, we lazy Greeks; we like to think a thing over, 
turn it up in all the lights; see how it shows on this side, on that 
side; go round and ask all our friends for advice; consult the 
omens; I always envy our ancestors; I mean my ancestors, the 
Greeks, Cleveland ; not your great Britons.’ 

His ancestors the Greeks! His ancestors the mongrel Levan- 
tines he means ; or the hungry Greeklings of Juvenal. 

‘I always envy them when they set about consulting the omens 
and auguries.’ 

‘Still, Margarites, although your ancestors the Greeks were 
very generous fellows no doubt, they usually consulted the omens 
about some decision of their own; they did not consider it neces- 
sary to take quite so much trouble about the decisions of their 
neighbours.’ 

He smiled. ‘True; that is very true. Then you are deter- 
mined to go with us, all the way? Remember, there is danger ; 
great danger. Oh, do not be angry, I don’t suppose you Britons 
are likely to be made afraid, and I have seen you under fire 
already.’ He said this wilh an exasperating smile, I suppose at 
the oddity of the circumstances under which he had seen me under 
fire. ‘ But an Englishman may not care to throw his life away 
for the sake of a Greek cause.’ 

‘ My life isn’t of any particular value to myself or any one else, 
Margarites ; and I can’t do anything better with it than to risk it 
for some good cause. Anyhow, that’s settled.’ 

‘ Your mind is made up ?’ 

‘My mind is made up.’ 

His mind, thereupon, seemed suddenly to be made up too. 
His dark eyes flashed with apparent delight. He clasped my 
hand fervidly in his, and pressed it to his heart. Then he began 
a mad waltz round and round his room, as if in the sheer Sinety of 
exuberant spirits, 

‘I wish I were an Englishman that I might cry huzza!’ jhe 
exclaimed. ‘This is good news, Cleveland. Now we are indded 
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brothers. I welcome you; I enrol you; I congratulate Greece 
with all my heart on her new soldier. Oh, you shall be in posts 
of danger, believe me. We take you at your word. You shall 
have a task worthy of your courage. Welcome, Cleveland, my 
brother in arms!’ 

He clasped my hand again. His enthusiasm puzzled me. Is 
it possible that I had altogether mistaken this man? Is he then 
an unselfish patriotic lyrical enthusiast under a mask of levity and 
cynicism? I always made up my mind that Margarites disliked 
me, as I confess I always disliked him. Is it possible that his 
sudden friendship for me is real? Is it not possible that after all 
he may have disliked me only because he thought me wanting 
in sympathy with what he holds to be the Greek national cause ? 

‘Tell me one thing, my dear friend,’ he said, suddenly coming 
to a halt. ‘Does anybody know of your resolve to offer yourself 
to Greece ?’ 

‘ Nobody but you.’ 

His eyes brightened anew. 

‘I am the first you came to?’ 

‘The first and the only.’ 

‘I am so proud of my recruit! I shall present you in triumph 
to some of our friends who hitherto could not believe it possible. 
Yet again; one thing more. Has she given her consent to this ?’ 

‘She ?’ 

‘Yes, she; you know; the divine Maid of Athens. Has she 
given her permission ?’ 

‘I haven’t asked her; she knows nothing of it. I told you, 
Margarites, tbat you were the only person whom I had spoken to 
about this.’ 

‘True, yes, to be sure; but then the Maid of Athens does not 
count among ordinary persons. Well, she will blame me for this; she 
will be angry, she will tell me I have acted against her own very 
orders, but [ cannot help that, Cleveland; I must disobey for 
once ?’ 

‘ Disobey what ? What orders ?’ 

‘Oh, well, you know she was anxious about you, and she did not 
want you to know anything of what was going on. Not that she 
feared you would disclose; no, no—no thought of that, but she did 
not believe you cared about Greece, and she did not wish you to 
be perhaps entangled in projects to which you could not give your 
whole heart, as she has done, and as I have done.’ 

I am sure my face must have grown red as I heard him thus 
couple his name and hers. I could hardly endure it. My new 
brother in arms seemed to me a hateful personage at that moment. 
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I wish we had been together in front of a Turkish force, and he 
should soon have a chance of showing whether he was ready to 
risk more for Greece than I. For Greece? for Greece? ah, no; 
it was not for Greece I thought to risk my life, nor even for 
Athena, but for myself, that I might show bravely in that girl’s 
eyes and teach her that I was a better man than she thought me. 
Something of this came out in my words. 

‘ Well, Margarites, you must give me a chance, and I will show 
you whether my heart is in this cause or not.’ 

‘You shall have the chance,’ he said fervently; ‘I swear that 
to you, Cleveland, my gallant Englishman. You are my recruit ; 
it is my duty to see that you havea place of honour and of danger.’ 
There was a gleam in his eyes like that which I have seen flash 
from the eyes of a panther brought to bay in some dark retreat. 
My brother in arms has depths of passion of some kind in him, 
that is clear. In such a mood [I should think he would fight the 
Turks as fiercely as another Kanaris. I wish I could like my 
brother-in-arms more thoroughly than I seem to do. 

‘You must come with me to-night,’ Margarites said, ‘to the 
Café Solon ; we will meet some fellows there to whom this will be 
good news, as it is to me. Nothing can be done just for the 
hour, until the spring is coming and the mountain passes can be 
crossed ; but there is work enough of preparation for the mean- 
while. You go to Madame Rosaire’s this evening? No? Well, 
you will meet me at the Café Solon at ten. Yes? Till then 
adieu, adieu.’ 

Yes, I had made up my mind. This Greek business, whatever 
its chances, is at least the bold effort of a few brave Greeks who 
hold their country more dear than their lives; and a man could 
not risk his life more honourably. Looking at the whole matter 
coolly, I don’t see how I could possibly do anything better with my 
life than to throw it away in an expedition across the Turkish 
frontier for the sake of Greece. I have no kith or kin who are 
likely to cry their eyes out after me, happen what will. My uncle 
will go into mourning, his young wife will have other things to 
think about more important than anything concerning me. The 
lines which Pope puts into the mouth of Sarpedon in the Iliad 
came into my memory, 


Yet let me die by Tlion’s sacred wall ; 
Troy in whose cause I fell will mourn my fall. 


Perhaps Greece, if I should be destined to fall in her cause, will 
mourn my fall. Anyhow, Athena Rosaire will think better of me, 
will give me a place always in her memory ; perhaps as time lapses 
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she will come to think of me as one of the soldiers of the cause to 
which she had devoted her youth, and will believe that I went out 
to do her bidding. 

I began to think I saw my way clear before me. The clouds 
were scattering, doubt was vanishing. I felt heroic and romantic. 
I was already mentally discounting my death in the cause of 
Greece, and awarding to myself in anticipation the honours of a 
soldier’s funeral and an enduring place in Athena Rosaire’s memory. 
As I turned into the Square of the Constitution I found myself 
humming the Marseillaise—why I could not have told, except that 
it spoke of sacrifice and of patriotic devotion and of death, and so 
suited the mood in which I found myself, and the hopes which 
lifted me above the common earth and made me fancy myself a 
hero. 


Cuapter XIV. 


ABOUT MARGARITES, 


‘No,’ Mr. Vlachos said, shaking his head gravely, ‘he is not a 
man whom I should trust, certainly not.’ 

We were sitting together, we two alone, in the smoking-room 
of the hotel the evening of the day when I had seen Margarites, 


and we were talking of that youth. I was about to set out for the 
Café Solon to meet Margarites, but I had not thought proper to 
mention that fact to Vlachos.- I had merely drawn him into talk 
about Margarites, and luckily for me he was in a talkative mood. 

‘You don’t think he would betray a political cause, surely?’ 

‘You go a little too fast,’ the old Greek said with a smile. 
‘ What political cause ?. Which political cause ?’ 

‘ Do you think he is a maa to betray any political cause ?’ 

‘ Distinguo. If you ask me is he a man to betray any Greek 
cause to which he has committed himself, I should say no, 
certainly not; he is far too wise and politic and ambitious for 
that. Margarites has set his heart on playing the part of a Greek 
patriot and becoming popular in Greece. I dare say he hopes to 
be prime minister one day; and why should he not? Tricoupis 
and Comoundouros can’t live for ever, and for all I can see the 
office will be going a-begging when they are gone ; and in any case 
Margarites is a very clever capable sort cf fellow, and he has too 
much money to be dishonest in the ordinary way. His chances 
are very good.’ 

Mr. Vlachos was always disposed to be a little contradictory ia 
his way of dealing with questions. He would seldom admit that 
one was quite right in anything. Even where you were absolutely 
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of the same opinion as himself, he would be sure to take exception 
to something in your way of stating your case, or he would seize 
the opportunity of showing that although your conclusions were 
correct, yet your knowledge of the matter was imperfect and 
required to be supplemented from his much larger stores. One 
soon came to make allowance for this intellectual peculiarity, and 
to discount it in advance. It was a good plan to make some 
slight preparation for Vlachos, when one came to ask his advice 
on any subject. If you stated exactly what you proposed to do, 
the chances were many to one that even were that the very 
course which he himself would have felt inclined to recommend 
he would shake his head at it and endeavour to reason you out of 
it. It was therefore well to go a little beyond the mark, to 
supplement your genuine intentions by adding some ideas which 
really made no part of your scheme ; there wasa reasonable chance 
that the spirit of contradiction would satisfy itself upon these, and 
that the essential part of your proposal would have the full benefit 
of his really keen and clear judgment in its condition of abso!ute 
impartiality. 

In the present instance, however, I was not looking for advice 
to govern my own course of conduct. The seven wise masters of 
Greece could not have talked me out of my determination. I was 
only curious to know, if I could learn it, whether Margarites was 
politically sincere or not, without having to wait for the testimony 
of events. 

‘Then he is to be trusted ?’ 

‘ Again I say I distinguish. He will not, do anything to make 
him unpopular with Greeks, that you may be sure of, and in that 
way he is to be trusted politically. But I should not like to be 
too confident as to his dealings with individuals. I should think 
if he were King David and I were Uriah, I should begin to be a 
little suspicious when he ordered me to the front.’ 

‘Ah, well, that question will hardly arise, I should think.’ 

‘No, not to either of us, doubtless. You and I, we have no 
Bathshebas. But I should be careful how I dealt with Margarites, 
especially if I were a foreigner. You wouldn’t have had your arm 
like that only for him,’ 

‘Come, now, how could that be?’ 

‘It is so; Pollen told meso. Pollen was ready enough to 
listen to reason, but Margarites kept telling him people would say 
he was afraid.’ 

‘ What possible motive could Margarites have had ?’ 

‘The spirit of mischief, I suppose. Some men are full of it; 
Leyantines I think most of all.’ 
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Mr. Vlachos gave me an outline sketch of the history of 
Margarites so far as he was acquainted with it. It is only fair to 
say that in any description given by Vlachos of persons with whom 
he was not altogether in sympathy, there was always some allow- 
ance to be made for a certain inclination to satire or cynicism, 
Anyhow, his account of the Margarites family was to the effect that 
the grandfather of my friend had been a renegade Greek, a phan- 
ariote, as the Greeks were called who held office under the Porte in 
Constantinople—-the local meaning of the phrase has long since 
passed away—a sort of Anastasius unrepentant, who made all the 
money and acquired all the property he could; that this worthy 
personage having made his calculations vary shrewdly, came round 
to the cause of Greece just at the right time, and became a favourite 
with the protecting powers; that his property, apart from his 
funded possessions, was chiefly in islands secured to the new king- 
dom of Greece; that his son, the father of my friend, increased 
the property real and personal by clever financial, agricultural, and 
political dealings ; that Margarites the present had been educated 
in all the crafts of Western Europe. It amused me not a 
little to hear Vlachos, a Greek, speak of the crafts of Western 
Europe. We of Western Europe are in the habit of talking of the 
crafts of the Greeks as the final education of a youth who means 
to make his way in the world. Vlachos managed to convey to me 
the idea, without making a statement in so many words, that Con- 
stantine Margarites had led a somewhat stormy youth in London, 
Paris, and Vienna, and that he was now an ambitious man eager 
to do something in politics and make a figure in the world. ‘Time 
had transfigured the fame of his grandfather into that of a patriot 
who had thrown his whole soul and fortune into the cause of his 
country, and that of his father into the more sober but not less 
worthy renown of one who had devoted his life to the development 
of the various resources of the kingdom of Greece. It remained 
for the heir of these noble ancestors, for Constantine Margarites, 
so Vlachos put it, towin popularity as one who gave himself up to 
the task of obtaining for Greece that legitimate and natural 
frontier which corresponded with her national aspirations. When 
quite a boy he had borne arms in one of the later efforts of Crete 
to shake herself free from the dominion of the Ottoman. He had 
spent any quantity of money to that end, Vlachos owned. His 
father had recently died, and he had only his mother to control 
him, and she was ready to agree to anything he liked. Later on 
he had again served as a volunteer in the ranks of Cretan insur- 
gents, and had fitted out an expedition of his own to help the 
cause of Crete. When the war broke out between Russia and 
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Turkey, Margarites had been energetic in trying to force the 
Greek Government into an attempt on the provinces which Greece 
claimed, and was again busy at the work of preparing expeditions. 
Everybody knows that after the treaty of Berlin, Turkey tried to 
evade her obligations, and then Margarites came to the front 
anew. He was now one of the secret, leaders of the party who 
were impatient to force the hand of the government, and to try 
the chance of an expedition to cross the Turkish frontier and 
occupy some of the disputed provinces with an armed force. 

There was not much in all this to the discredit of Margarites. 
This I felt compelled to admit to myself. I even challenged 
Vlachos to explain his doubts as to the genuine character of 
Margarites’ patriotism, and I found that he could tell me of no- 
thing but vague dislike such as I felt myself. He said that 
Margarites always seemed to him to be a trickster and a play- 
actor; that he was working for himself and not for Greece; that 
he had great sums of money stored up in Western securities, so 
that, come what might, he could always have a satisfactory asylum 
secured to him in London or Paris. Margarites, according to 
Vlachos, was accustomed to have his way in everything, and indulge 
and amuse himself as he thought fit; and it was his ambition now 
to be a great man in Greece, or a rich Greek refugee out of 
Greece. 

‘IT don’t want to say anything too harsh of the young man,’ so 
Vlachos concluded ; ‘ he is a born comedian, a comedian of nature, 
he is always playing a part, that is all.’ 

Still there was not much in that. That was only one man’s 
judgment of another man. More than that, it was the judgment 
pronounced by an old and disappointed man upon a young man 
who thus far was playing a successful game. Still more, it was the 
judgment pronounced by a Greek of old family and standing upon 
aman of doubtful antecedents and ancestors. I shared much of 
my friend’s personal dislike to Margarites, but I could not found 
any serious distrust of the man upon evidence like that. 

Anyhow, it was all the same to me now. If any great game 
was to be played, it should not be played without me. If Athena 
had set her heart upon a stroke for the legitimate aspirations of 
Greece, as we loved to call them, I would not stand out and see 
others risk their lives. I have no love for conspiracies. I do not 
even much admire the cosmopolitan patriot; I am rather inclined 
to think that each of us, however clever, energetic, and self-sacri- 
ficing, can find enough to do at home in his own country. But 
one cannot live on maxims and ideas. ‘If a man,’ says Byron, 
‘has no freedom to fight for at home, let him combat for that of 
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his neighbours.’ The lines, to be sure, were written in one of 
Byron’s cynical moods, and they go on to advise the man to‘ think 
of the glories of Greece and of Rome, and get knocked on the head 
for his labours.’ One who goes into the business of war at all 
must run the risk sometimes of getting knocked on the head for 
some cause about the rights and wrongs of which he is not a whit 
more assured than he is about the merits of any cause in which 
his neighbours are concerned. During my own short experience 
as a soldier I have had to bear arms in more than one campaign 
wherein I was very doubtful indeed whether the balance of right 
was not on the side of the enemy. Yet I was, I hope, ready, if 
fate called for such a sacrifice, to lay down my life. On the whole, 
the cause of Greece was clear enough for me-—under the circum- 
stances. 

Keen and cruel were the blasts that swept across Athens 
between the range of the Parnes hills on the one side and 
Hymettus on the other. Down the street of the Stadion or race- 
course the wind seemed to drive with especial vehemence. The 
street of the Stadion runs obliquely from the Place of the Con- 
stitution to the Place of Concord, thus connecting the two extremi- 
ties of what may be called the fashionable part of the city. The 
passenger who makes for the Place of Concord, starting from the 
Place of the Constitution by the way of this Stadion Street, has to 
his left and behind him the trading, shop-keeping, market-dealing 
city of Athens. Stadion Street has a few shops at either extremity, 
but is made up for the most part of private dwelling-houses of the 
French pattern, with high white or yellow walls, and some banking 
and other such establishments. Naturally, therefore, as I set out 
to walk to the Café Solon this night, there was little light but that 
of the flickering wind-perplexed gas lamps to guide my dismal 
way. The wind was driving along the centre of the street a very 
torrent of old newspaper fragments and tattered playing cards and 
rags and odds and ends of variouskinds. The little trees that line 
either side-walk were writhing and twisting in the fierce gusts, and 
seemed to groan and whine like human creatures in their distress. 
Some of them, which were exposed to counter-currents of wind at 
the corner of a crossing street, appeared likely to be torn up by 
the roots and flung into the road. There were very few pedes- 
trians or passengers of any kind. Now and then a mule laden 
with brushwood went groaning by, and the wind, playing sportively 
with his load, brought out the oddest sound of creaking swishing 
boughs, a sound like the rattling of a skeleton’s dry bones. Over- 
head there was a ghostly glimmer of light from a cloud-wrapt and 
watery moon. Some change in the weather is coming; this chill 
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wind, that pallid moon, those banks of dun cloud, surely bode a 
downcome of snow. When it snows in Athens it snows with a 
vengeance. Then the too venturous stranger who ascends the 
Acropolis may as likely as not find himself engulphed in a snow 
drift among the temples and columns with as little chance of quickly 
getting out of it as if he were in a Siberian valley. Venturesome 
traveller, surprised by a snowstorm on the Acropolis, be very 
cautious about your steps. Plunge not hastily forward in your 
eagerness to escape; take it very cautiously. No crevasse in the 
Alps could be much more dangerous than one of these depths of 
broken flooring between the pillars, now smoothly covered over and 
filled in by the snow and looking temptingly like a firm and level 
stretch of ground. I was thinking over this as I fought my way 
along Stadion Street this gusty night, and looking up to the livid 
skies was led to conjectures of coming snow and recollections of 
one or two adventures on the snow-covered Acropolis and in the 
snow-clogged Parthenon in old days. 

It was not easy work for me to make my way along this 
storm-swept street. I was encumbered, albeit protected, by a 
huge heavy blue cloth overcoat or cloak with a peaked hood, a 
garment familiar to Aigean winds. One who had not known 
Athens in another season and who had not fought his way along 
this wind-blown street to-night could not possibly realise the 
difference between the Athens of spring and autumn and the 
Athens of winter; between Athens at its best and Athens at its 
worst. Suppose a stranger were to arrive in the City of the Violet 
Crown this night for the first time, and sallying forth of his hotel 
were to see what I am now seeing as his first glimpse of Athens— 
this long straight monotonous street, monotonous at its best and 
commonplace, now swept by a howling wind and by a stream 
of dust and old scraps of paper, and dimly lighted by a watery 
moon and some gas-lamps that alternately flare and wink—what 
would be his thoughts as he struggled along it? Perhaps, 
luckily for him at such a moment, he could have no thoughts. 
The great’ business of keeping on his legs, of holding on his hat, 
and of preventing his overcoat from blowing over his head ; per- 
haps all this would give him enough to do, and would leave him 
little opportunity for lamenting the Athens of his classic dreams. 
I shall never forget my own first entrance into Venice. I was 
very young, I was full of all the eager enthusiasm which poetic 
youth stores up for Venice. I approached Venice from Bologna, 
and it was very late when I reached the ‘queen city of the 
Adriatic,’ as Tristram would call her. It was a wet and windy 
night. A little storm was blowing, and there was not a gondola 
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on the canals, I had to trudge from the railway station behind a 
porter who brought me—he could not help it ; there was no other 
way—through a maze of dirty back slums that might have been 
in Wapping or the Liverpool docks. We plodded on in almost 
absolute darkness, now and then crossing some little bridge over a 
small canal that, for aught one could see, might have been the 
Irwell at Manchester, and so we fared along until at last we 
reached the hotel where I was to stay ; and this was how I first saw 
Venice. Let me add, while I am recalling such experiences, that 
my first sight of Constantinople was sought or rather struggled for 
in a fog that might have done credit to a London November. It 
was in late autumn ; I had come on the deck of the steamer early 
that morning in order not to miss by a moment the first sight of 
Constantinople rising from the waters ; and even when the steamer 
came to an anchor I could see no city rising from any waters, but 
only a wet fog. It was not until the boat which took us off had 
come near to the filthy quay that I caught any glimpse of Con- 
stantinople. Having thus for the first time seen Venice and Con- 
stantinople, it seems almost a pity that this night should not have 
been the occasion of my first entrance into Athens. 

A watery cloud has blotted out the moon, the trees groan and 
shriek more bitterly than ever, the dust makes a sudden rush as if 
inspired by a new terror, and wild to escape some coming down- 
pour, and I am glad to see the friendly lights, although they are 
not very liberal in their radiance, which shine from the windows 
of the Café Solon. Now then for shelter, and conspiracy. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE CAFE SOLON. 


Tue Café Solon stands at the nearer end of the Place of Concord ; 
nearer, I mean, to the hotel which was my head-quarters. The 
Place of Concord is a Frenchified showy square which might just 
as well be in Paris or the newest part of Vienna as in Athens. 
But the Café Solon is an especially Athenian institution. It is a 
great spacious shop, fitted up with counters running all round, and 
the counters are covered with cases wherein are contained all 
manner of sweetmeats. At first the Café Solon seems like nothing 
so much as an American candy store ; its properties as a café are 
not obvious. Soon, however, the visitor observes that at one end 
of the shop are various little tables, and as the day wears on che 
candy store gradually resolves itself into a café, and when the 
weather is fine, spreads its customers all over the pavement and 
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into the adjacent square. No population that I know of in the 
world, and I have been in a good many places in my time, can 
compare with the Athenians in devotion to the habits and the 
gossip of the café. The thirst for reading the little evening 
papersand for discussing their scraps of news, much of it distinctly 
personal, exceeds that of any Parisiancrowd. Cast your eyes bver 
the sea of heads rising above little chairs in front of little tables in 
an Athenian square any fine evening, and you will see the broad 
living expanse flecked with multitudinous leaflets, white and fre- 
quent as the wave crests on the Augean. Around the pillar-ruins 
of the great Temple of Jupiter itself, Athenian enterprise sets up 
coffee-tables in fine weather, and the hurrying waiters cuttle 
about for orders, and the plain, that might be sacred, is covered 
with rush-bottomed chairs. The Athenians love to play cards at 
their coffee-tables as well as to read the papers and to gossip, and 
after the assembly has broken up in front of a café in one of the 
squares you may see the ground strewn all over with the wreck 
of used-up kings and queens and aces. Finally, the stranger will 
observe that in summer or early autumn not a few of the latest 
loungers at the café table composedly select a comfortable and 
quiet corner in one of the narrower streets leading out of the 
square, and wrap themselves up in a capot and lie down there to 
sleep the night away. Do not imagine that this is done on the 
good old principle of the Scottish drinking bout in other days, 
every man lying where he fell. These open-air sleepers in Athens 
are usually as sober when they turn in as the most cautious of Her 
Majesty’s judges. Probably a small glass of mastic craftily quali- 
fied with water made up the whole of their evening’s dissipation. 
But the poorer classes in Athens and also the more nomadic classes, 
whether poor or not, have many of the habits of an eastern popu- 
lation, and do not necessarily associate the idea of sleep with the 
idea of a bedstead beneath the sleeper and a roof over his head. 
The Café Solon has a distinct political character. It is open of 
course to all manner of politicians, but it is a general understand- 
ing that the people who go there go to consort with their own 
particular group of friends, and to discuss politics and make 
political arrangements. I had often gone there in company with 
Greek public men, members of the representative chamber, - 
journalists and others; and mine was now a somewhat familiar 
face. I have an impression that I was generally believed to 
have some sort of political mission from the English Government. 
People sometimes asked me in a mysterious way for my opinion as 
to the probable attitude of England in this or that eventuality, 
and at the same time hastened to explain that of course they 
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merely asked for my personal opinion and did not invite me to 
betray any official confidence. I always took the opportunity of 
renewing my familiar declaration that I had no political mission 
whatever, and that I had never spoken to Mr. Gladstone in all my 
life. These assurances were invariably received in the same way ; 
that is, with a bow, a smile, a shrug of the shoulders, and a con- 
fidential pressure of the hand, all of which said quite as plainly as 
words could have put it, ‘ Of course, of course, my dear fellow ; we 
know all about that, you are quite right in saying so; it is highly 
proper that you should say it, and we take it exactly as it is 
meant.’ In truth, much as the Athenians love their little city and 
are proud of its progress, they do not seem to think it possible that 
any stranger, at all events any Englishman, could care to make a 
long stay there. Perhaps this comes in great measure from the 
fact that Englishmen who have to make any stay in Athens are 
almost invariably cursing the place all day long. Englishmen, to 
do them justice, generally hate any foreign place where they have 
to remain any time; and they are seldom chary about expressing 
to the natives of the place their opinion of its demerits. But I have 
never found Englishmen anywhere in such settled and demonstra- 
tive antagonism to a foreign place of residence as in Athens, 
They grumble over the absence of amusements; the lack of a 
theatre—the theatre is not a regular institution in Athens; it 
appears and disappears fitfully, like Mr. Punch’s show in a London 
quarter; they swear perspiringly at the heat in summer, and swear 
shiveringly at the cold in winter; they have always the dust to 
complain of; they denounce the drinks, the cigarettes, the 
tobacco; above and beyond all, they denounce the Greeks. 
Naturally the Greeks whom I knew, and for many of whom I felt 
the highest regard, could not believe that I was different from most 
of my countrymen, who detested Athens, and did not care a straw 
about the Parthenon ; and they could not believe that I was staying 
in the City of the Violet Crown without having some solid and 
practical purpose. Even my old friend Vlachos said once or twice 
with a smile, that he supposed I must mean to become naturalised 
as a citizen of Athens, since I was evidently taking up my resi- 
dence in the place. 

A carriage was standing at the door of the Café Solon as I came 
up, or was driven up, wind-impelled; and I recognised some of 
Margarites’ servants. This was a little disappointing, to begin 
with. Conspiracy keeping its carriage and servants waiting at the 
door while it conspires inside, was something unsatisfactory and 
unpicturesque. Nor when I entered did I find the condition of 
things more in accordance with my ideas of political mystery. 
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The moment I got inside the doors I could hear the loud clear 
voice of Margarites ringing all over the place. Before I had time 
to look for him—the lighting of the Café Solon does not remind 
one of the Boulevard des Italiens—he hailed me by name in a 
cheery voice and bade me welcome. 

I found Margarites at the far end of the room in company 
with five or six other men, only one of whom was English, and 
that was my old acquaintance, Colonel Gillow; the others were 
Greeks. Two of them were personally known to me, and I own 
that I was surprised to see them under the circumstances, They 
were the last men in the world I should have expected to find 
engaged in any manner of secret conspiracy. I had always re- 
garded them as hardworking and keen-witted men of business ; 
men to drive a bargain; men to take rather more than a fair 
advantage even of a friend in a matter of trade; men whom I 
never thought of crediting with any interest in the legitimate 
aspirations of Greece. On the other hand, there were two men 
unknown to me, who, if they never followed the profession of 
brigands in the mountains on the frontier, certainly had a very 
intimate knowledge of persons engaged in that occupation, and 
had acquired mauy of their ways of looking at things and their 
exact local knowledge. 1 was particularly interested in the hands 
of one of these men. Brown as those of a Moor, long, lean, sinewy : 
as they protruded from the stiff snowy circlet of a gorgeous shirt- 
cuff, they suggested more than ever the mountain-side and the 
long-barrelled gun. Both these mysterious persons wore ordinary 
European dress ; this one was in evening dress; and the costume 
of western civilisation only made them look all the less civilised. 

This was evidently a sort of representative gathering or council 
convened for my initiation into the mysteries of the work. We all 
sat round a table, we smoked cigarettes, and some of us drank 
brandy and soda. Margarites introduced me with great pomp and 
form; he had evidently made the utmost possible parade of his 
new recruit. He was careful to impress upon his friends that I 
was a soldier by profession, and that they had not to deal with a 
mere politician or writer of books. 

‘Glad to see you with us,’ Colonel Gillow welcomed me, 
emphatically standing up and shaking me by the hand several 
times. ‘Gentlemen, my friend Margarites has done well this 
time. Mr. Cleveland is something better than a spouting rebel or 
& consumptive parson.’ 

‘Dear Gillow can’t get over some of my recent introductions,’ 
Margarites said with a laugh. 

‘No, I can’t, by Jupiter; I don’t know what you mean to do 
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with such fellows. What is the consumptive parson going to turn 
to? Is he to be chaplain to the forces?’ Colonel Gillow 
laughed boisterously at this joke. The Greeks listened in grave 
and respectful silence, few of them having any idea of what he 
was talking about. I should say that, with the exception of one of 
those whom I mentally classed as retired members of the brigand 
profession, all the Greeks present spoke either English or French, 
or both. I did not understand what Colonel Gillow was talking 
about any more than the Greek who spoke only Greek. 

‘We must have all sorts of men,’ Margarites said carelessly. 
‘TI don’t see why we should object to rebels ; we are a sort of rebels 
ourselves. The consumptive parson, as you call him, isn’t much of 
a parson, and he drops the profession altogether with us; other- 
wise some of our Greek friends here’—and he glanced at my Fra 
Diavolo—‘ would think his company a little unlucky: there is a 
sort of superstition about it. We are talking of two friends of 
yours, my dear Cleveland ; your témoin, second, Mr. MacMurchad ; 
and Mr. Hathaway the American.’ 

This was news to me; but of course I expressed no surprise. 
We had a long talk over plans and prospects, and Margarites pro- 
fessed to explain everything to me with the utmost clearness and 
candour. I do not mean to weary my readers with Greek or other 
politics in this story, and only venture on just so much allusion to 
what was going on as is necessary to make the story itself intelli- 
gible. It is enough to say that I found there was a very extensive, 
and, as it seemed to me, a well organised conspiracy or combina- 
tion, which had for its object to occupy some of the disputed 
provinces with an armed force, and thus compel the Greek 
Government to strike a blow against Turkey, and as a consequence 
force some of the Western Powers to come to the rescue of Greece. 
It was all exactly as Vlachos had told me; only it seemed to me 
to have more formidable proportions than Vlachos supposed. 
Nothing of an active nature was to be done until the spring; in 
the mean time there was work enough in preparing for the stroke 
to be made. I found that English and American associates were - 
especially desired as organisers, because they could go about the 
country everywhere unsuspected. The English and the Americans 
always wanted to see everything, and nobody wondered at theif 
curiosity ; but the idea of a Greek travelling over Greece for the 
sake of seeing ruins or excavations, or famous historic places, was 
out of the question. 

I must say that for conspirators we talked in the loudest 
voices and with the most utter disregard of caution. Our Greek 
friends sometimes cried out their opinions and suggestions in the 
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shrillest tones. Anyone who chose might have heard the whole of 
our discussions. Either it was assumed that the entire population 
of Athens, native and foreign, was in full sympathy with us, or 
else we were indifferent to the results of disclosure. Surely, I 
thought at first, the Government of King George must know all 
about this; they must be encouraging it: it is simply impossible 
that there can be any intention of concealing it from them. Yet 
I had afterwards some reason to suppose that this was part of the 
policy of Margarites. He did not believe, perhaps, in the possi- 
bility of keeping the thing an absolute secret, and was of opinion 
that the more loudly and openly he talked, the less likely would 
people be to believe that there was anything serious in it. This 
began to occur to me as a possible explanation when I saw casual 
lounger after lounger drop into the café, take his seat not far from 
us, and apparently listen to all we were saying while he smoked 
his cigarette. 

There were not many loungers, however, in the café this night. 
The skies frowned at lounging. Before long we had the place all 
to ourselves, Our little party broke up after about an hour’s talk, 
When we emerged into the open air we found Athens transfigured. 
The wind was gone; tke sky was clear, the ground was covered 
with snow, 


Cuarter XVI. 
DON BELLIANIS OF GREECE. 


‘ Comz with me,’ Margarites said ; ‘thisis my carriage ;: get inf; 
want to take you somewhere; please don’t be inquisitive, dear 
Cleveland ; don’t ask questions, and don’t raise the standard of 
revolt all so soon.’ 

I had no particular idea of raising the standard of revolt, and 
I did not much care whither he was about to take me. We did 
not exchange many words as we drove through the white, silent 
streets. A ghastly phantom-like moon showed her livid face. I 
saw that we were crossing the Square of the Constitution and pass- 
ing the king’s palace. In a few moments we stopped at Mrs. 
Rosaire’s door. 

‘Come along,’ Constantine said. ‘ We shall find them all awake 
and active and expectant of something ; they don’t quite know 
what. We will give them a little surprise.’ 

This was embarrassing. I had little inclination for entering 
Mrs. Rosaire’s house after what had happened; and still less was I 
inclined to burst in uninvited in this unceremonious sort of way, 
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Still, I could hardly think of explaining all this to Margarites ; 
and he was already hurrying upstairs, where he at least was evi- 
dently expected. After all, what did it matter? If Mrs. Rosaire 
looked on me as an intruder, it would not be an intrusion for very 
long. I followed Margarites. He drew aside a curtain and led 
the way into one of-+he drawing-rooms; a smaller room than that 
in which Mrs. Rosaire welcomed her afternoon company. 

It was a pretty sight, that which met our eyes. A painter 
might have made something attractive of it; converted it perhaps 
into a pictured story, which mistold all the realities but made a 
charming scene. The room was softly lighted by lamps shaded in 
red. The atmosphere was soft and warm, in delicious contrast 
to the cold, snow-covered raw streets outside, and suggested luxury, 
refinement, poetry, and sensuous artistic satisfaction. Four persons 
were grouped in the room: Mrs. Rosaire, Athena, and my two col- 
leagues in conspiracy, MacMurchad and Paul Hathaway. Mac- 
Murchad, seated on a very low chair, was holding a huge volume 
of some sort, a book of engravings perhaps, for Athena to look 
at, and apparently he was explaining all about it to her. She was 
leaning with her chin on one hand and looking down upon the 
pages: her full face turned to me. Mrs. Rosaire was evidently 
engaged in drawing out Paul Hathaway and making him talk to 
her ; she had the while a slightly bored expression. There was some- 
thing about all the figures of this little group which made it evident 
that they were expecting or waiting for something; no human 
creature ever is quite his ordinary self in attitude and manner 
when he is expecting anything. It seemed to me that Athena was 
not altogether absorbed in what| MacMurchad was telling her or 
showing to her; and I was not sorry. 

Our coming in roused all the company into mental activity. 

Constantine led the way and did the explanation. 

‘Mrs. .Rosaire,’ he said, ‘and divinest Maid of Athens; I pro- 
mised you a little surprise to-night, and I keep my word. I bring 
you my new recruit; this is my offering to the cause which I 
promised you; this is Greece’s youngest soldier.’ 

MacMurchad gathered himself up in astonishment. A sudden 
shade of pain passed over Athena’s face. Mrs. Rosaire, as far as I 
could judge, seemed disappointed; she had probably expected 
something more interesting. Paul Hathaway.-lone seemed pleased 
and glad. ; 

‘So you have joined us, Kelvin?’ Mrs. Rosaire said as she 
languidly gave me her hand. ‘Well, I should not have ex- 
pected that; I thought you were about the last man—but I fancy 
somehow you are pressed into the service like myself,’ 
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‘No: no: he would join,’ Margarites said with a deprecating 
look at Athena. She frowned slightly, but said nothing. I was 
standing meanwhile in some embarrassment. Was this a night 
council of conspiracy? If not, why was everything talked of in 
this way ? 

‘I come of my own free will,’ I said after a moment of em- 
barrassed silence. ‘No one asked me or pressed me. I want to 
be in whatever is going on. I don’t know that I am able to do 
very much at present,’ and I glanced at my wounded arm ; ‘ but I 
shall soon be all right; and I can give a word of advice, and take 
it, even now.’ 

Paul Hathaway looked up with an encouraging smile on his 
thin face. 

‘I hope,’ he said, ‘ there is room for those who cannot bring 
thews and sinews to the work. I should think every man, strong 
or weak, wounded or sound, who can give his heart and can give 
his brain, ought to be welcome to a good cause.’ 

‘We must confer knighthood on him,’ Margarites exclaimed. 
‘The Maid of Athens shall touch him with a sword, and declare 
him her knight. Come, lead him up.’ 

He offered me hisarm with grotesque affectation of ceremonial, 
and led me up to Athena’s chair. 

‘Now kneel down; I go fetch a sword, Where is there a 
sword, Mrs, Rosaire, to dub this young hero a knight ?’ 

‘A sword of my husband’s hangs in the outer room,’ Mrs. 
- Rosaire said coldly. ‘ Please take great care of it, Constantine.’ 

‘Don’t bring it to me,’ Athena said; ‘I will have nothing to 
do with this; Mr. Cleveland is not one of my soldiers. I would 
have kept him out of the ranks if I could.’ 

‘I am your soldier, your one-armed recruit all the same, Athena. 
Why do you try to cast me off?’ 

This was said only for her own hearing. She made no answer. 
She lay back in her chair; the upper part of her face could hardly 
be seen. She seemed to withdraw herself from the company and 
their talk, 

‘Here is the weapon,’ Constantine exclaimed, bringing with him 
adainty court sword, whereof the gilded hilt and embossed sheath 
had done their appointgd duty at many a tedious ceremonial. 
‘Now, fair Maid of Athens—you will not? No? Then Mrs, 
Rosaire will confer the honour.’ 

‘I don’t quite know, Constantine; I think I ought to have 
been asked first ; I don’t feel quite sure that I am not offended.’ 

Mrs. Rosaire, however, was already rising into an attitude of 
readiness. She held out her hand to take the sword. She loved 
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all pretty and picturesque foolery. It was in sweet accord with 
the soft and harmless frivolity ot her nature. 

‘ Kneel, sir knight that is to be,’ she said. 

I found myself excessively ridiculous, but the most ridiculous 
thing now would be to admit any sense of ridicule. I knelt. I 
have an impression of seeing Athena partly raise her head and 
then let it sink back again. 

Mrs. Rosaire took the sword in her hand and looked along its 
blade. It had about as warlike an appearance as a girl’s hairpin. 

* My husband’s sword!’ Mrs. Rosaire said in a low and medita- 
tive voice. ‘The good sword of a true hero! And it has now no 
hand but mine to wield it. Oh, Athena, this sword should remind 
both you and me that we too have a cause, that we have wrongs— 
and -that we are women powerless to avenge them.’ 

‘Mamma,’ pleaded Athena in a tone of really pathetic re- 
monstrance. 

‘My love?’ Mrs. Rosaire paused in her reflections and let the 
point of the sword fall. It narrowly missed entering my right eye 
as I rested in my kneeling posture. 

‘We are playing a little comedy, dear Mamma; let us leave 
the tragic out of it, please.’ 

I am sure that Athena sometimes felt with keen pain that her 
mother was making herself ridiculous, and that people were 
tempted to laugh at her. Very rarely did she interfere with even 
a word to endeavour to keep her from the perilous paths of senti- 
ment and affectation that lead to ridicule. Athena was a proud 
girl, but full of good sense withal ; and she must have known well 
that in such a matter the less said the better. But I know she 
often suffered keenly ; all the more because she loved her mother 
dearly, and would too gladly have overlooked her little foolish 
ways. 

‘My daughter is right,’ Mrs. Rosaire said; ‘there are some 
considerations too serious for an hour like this. But I should not 
have fancied, Athena, that you would think anything belonging to 
the cause of your Greece a comedy. However, let us pass from all 
that and let me knight my soldier—with this sword.’ She tapped 
me lightly on the shoulder. ‘ Arise, Sir Kelvin Cleveland, Knight - 
of the Order of Hellenic Independence. Be faithful, brave—oh, 
but you will be faithful and brave! and be fortunate; oh, be 
fortunate.’ She opened her hand and let the sword fall clinking 
to the ground, and then threw herself back in her chair and closed 
her eyes. The ceremony was happily over, and I got on my feet. 

‘Very prettily done,’ Margarites said approvingly. ‘I never 
saw anything prettier in my life, You ought to be a Queen of 
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Beauty, Mrs. Rosaire.’ There was a moment’s silence. Some of us, 
I think, felt a little ashamed, But the colour which J saw stealing 
over Mrs. Rosaire’s face was not that of shame. It was the tinge 


of delighted vanity and self-love. Constantine’s words had gone | 


to her heart. 


TCIM se oa eeentenennnnnmies * 


‘You are a flatterer, Constantine: all Greeks are,’ she mur- — 


mured. J dare say he would have added some other compliment, 
but he looked up and saw that Athena’s eyes were on him, 

Then we got into political conversation, and I found that I was 
actually among the initiated of the Greek cause ; and that of that 
cause Sarsfield MacMurchad, Irish member of the House of 
Commons, and the Reverend Paul Hathaway, Unitarian Minister 
of Boston, Massachusetts, were enlisted soldiers, 1 could not help 
asking MacMurchad there and then what was to become of the 
cause of Ireland while he was far away from its scene of possible 
struggle. We often thus chaffed MacMurchad in our pleasant 
English way about the cause of his country. He always put up 
with our ponderous jocosities in a spirit of the most perfect 
good temper. 

‘ There’s nothing to be done for Ireland in that way just now,’ 
he explained with entire gravity ; ‘and I have always held, Cleve- 
land, that a man serves the cause of his own country when he 
shows that he has at heart every other true cause as well. We 
are in sympathy with every wronged people. It is our duty.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ was my observation. I noticed that MacMurchad 
looked very often in the direction of Athena Rosaire’s chair, even 
while he was giving me this explanation, 

‘Shall I have the pleasure of seeing you among my audience 
on Sunday?’ Hathaway said to me with a hesitating and 
modest air. ‘ You have not heard perhaps; Iam going to deliver 
a little address to some of our country-men and -women, English 
and Americans; a discourse containing some thoughts of mine on 
the brotherhood of creeds. Mrs. Rosaire has kindly put her rooms 
at my disposal. It may be the beginning or the germ of some- 
thing to grow. I hope you will come.’ 

‘ Yes, surely you will come, Kelvin,’ Mrs. Rosaire added, enfore- 
ing her invitation with earnest looks of appeal. 

‘I shall be glad to come,’ I answered. What a slave I am 
still! Any excuse is welcome that brings me to this house, where 
nobody wants me! 

‘ Provided it hasn’t anything to do with agnosticism or zsthe- 
ticism I should be glad to hear your oration, Hathaway,’ Mac- 
Murchad said; ‘ but we’ve had too much of these things lately in 
the west, and I can’t stand any more of them,’ 
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‘ What really is agnosticism ?’ Mrs. Rosaire asked. ‘I think I 
understand zstheticism, but the other is something newer, is it 
not?’ 

‘ The principle of the so-called agnostic,’ Mr. Hathaway began 
to explain, with his usual blending of eagerness and gentle 
bashfulness. 

‘The principle of the agnostic, I broke in, ‘is to begin by 
telling you that he knows nothing and does not try to know any- 
thing about the other world, and end by insisting that he knows 
all about it, and that there’s no such place.’ 

* But how very wicked! and how inconsistent too, I should 
call that,’ Mrs. Rosaire declared with much earnestness. 

‘My little discourse will have no concern with agnosticism,’ 
Paul Hathaway hastened to explain. ‘I have very little 
sympathy with the agnostics; it is the duty of every man, even the 
humblest in intelligence, to try to form a judgment upon the great 
mysteries of life. But I shall only touch the great principles 
which, as it seems to me, all true men and women must have as 
their basis of belief. I think the time is one for drawing together, 
and not for distinguishing one from another; I would rather seek 
a bond of union than a line of cleavage.’ 

‘ You do so amuse me, you make me droll, you good gentle- 
men from the United States where everything was born the day 
before yesterday, coming over here to teach religion to us in the 
city where Paul preached.’ It was Margarites who made this 
observation. 

‘I wish I might preach from the Hill of Mars,’ Paul said with 
eager lighting eyes, 

‘ Mr. Hathaway!’ Mrs. Rosaire remonstrated. 

‘Why should not one, however humble, try to continue Paul’s 
work in the city where Paul preached?’ Hathaway pleaded. 
‘I was named after Paul; I would fain follow him in many 
things.’ 

* Still, somehow, the idea of preaching on the hill where Paul 
preached, it seems shocking; impious, I think. I don’t like the 
idea at all.’ 

‘Suppose you get leave from the authorities and try your 
hand ?’ I suggested. 

*You all smile at me,’ Hathaway said; ‘but a man does no 
offence to Paul surely, by trying at whatever humble distance to _ 
follow him.’ 

‘Iam not inclined to smile at you, Mr. Hathaway,’ Athena 
said ; speaking for the first time after a long silence. Indeed, 
she did not seem inclined to smile at anything that night. 
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‘Oh, no! not you; you never would,’ he answered with a 
grateful look. 

Nor was I inclined to smile at Paul Hathaway. I admired his 
profound earnestness and his generous faith. He believed, as he 
used to put it himself, in the heart of manand woman. His soul’s 
creed was that the good in every one is so great as to make the 
evil of small account. He saw God everywhere and the devil no- 
where. Even if he could have admitted the presence of the devil 
he would have endeavoured to make out that there were seeds of 
better things in him which might some day bring regeneration ; 
he did, indeed, once allude with approval to Burns’s pitying hope 
for ‘ Auld Nickie ben;’ but he said he feared Burns was not quite 
in earnest when he wrote the lines. It seemed to Hathaway that 
if you could only bring men and women to see that the moral . 
basis of all their religious and ethical systems was the same, they 
would forthwith cease to concern themselves in disputes about 
dogma, and be busy only in trying to work out that principle of 
the common faith which works for good. I did not see this my- 
self; it appeared to me that every day’s experience of actual life 
showed its futility, at least in what we modestly call civilised 
communities. But none the less did I admire, even while I com- 
passionated it, the hopeful, childlike spirit which could persuade 
itself that men and women can be made to believe the same things 
by assuring them that at bottom they do believe the same things. 

‘What man wants at the present day,’ Hathaway said, ‘is a 
faith which really fills and warms him.’ 

‘Man may want it in New England and in old England, too,’ 
MacMurchad interposed, ‘but we have got such a faith in my 
country, Hathaway, my good fellow. Come there and see.’ 

‘ But there is something transcendental———’ 

‘Oh, please don’t, Mr. Hathaway,’ Mrs. Rosaire pleaded. ‘I 
never could understand anything about transcendentalism. I hope 
you won’t say too much about transcendentalism in your sermon, 
your address I mean, which you are kind enough to deliver to us 
on Sunday. I only hope you may convert Lady Lance. I don’t 
quite know what she believes in; I don’t think she believes in 
anything.’ 

‘It would be interesting if one could get at the spiritual ex- 
periences of Lady Lance,’ I said. 

‘The daughter, the young lady, seems to have some strivings 
in an imperfect but not an insincere way after the higher aims of 
life,” Paul said gently, and looking round among us for confirma~ 
tion of his words. 

‘I think she is what these English fellows call spoons on you, 
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Hathaway,’ said Margarites with a laugh; ‘if you mean that by 
striving after the higher aims of life.’ 

Some of us could not help laughing. Paul got a little embar- 
rassed and coloured slightly, but he said nothing. 

‘For shame, Constantine,’ Mrs. Rosaire remonstrated, looking 
mightily amused withal. ‘ How can you talk in that way about a 
young lady? I am sure even if dear little Nellie were—were at 
all inclined to be--—’ 

‘Spoons,’ the unabashed Margarites suggested. 

‘ Whatever you please to call it, sheis far too well brought up ; 
at least, I mean, I think, every young lady ought to be too well 
brought up to let people see it ; that is what I mean.’ 

‘Miss Rosaire doesn’t like all this stuff,’ MacMurchad said. 
‘I don’t wonder. Considering the work we have got in hand, I 
think we might have more sense.’ 

This meant in plain English that MacMurchad looked upon 
Margarites as a mere trifler and buffoon, and that he did not quite 
see what business Mr. Hathaway’s eclecticism, and his preaching, 
and his views of life had to do in the work of Greek cohspiracy. 
He went over to Athena; she had been sitting a little apart, look- 
ing depressed and even sullen. 

‘ [have not been listening,’ I heard her say, ‘but I think Mr, 
Hathaway is always in earnest.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say,’ MacMurchad answered somewhat hastily ; 
‘ that sort of man always is.’ 

I was not ill-pleased to find that MacMurchad had not taken 
much by his effort to disassociate himself from his comradés and 
appeal to Athena as a man more profoundly in earnest than they. 

‘ Why do you say that sort of man?’ I heard Athena ask; and 
I exulted in my secret heart over MacMurchad’s confusion and 
defeat. 

We broke up soon after this; Mrs. Rosaire was looking tired, 
and we had nothing more to say. My first night of initiation 
into Greek conspiracy and the Greek cause did not seem to have 
brought a very noble or exalting atmosphere with it. In that 
room how many were really in earnest? Athena was, and Paul 
Hathaway, but the Greek cause was only an incident in Paul's 
career of good works and wishes for all men and women. Mac- 
Murchad was in it, partly because he hated oppression in an honest 
general way, and still more because he did not hate Athena 
Rosaire. For myself—the reader knows. I suspend judgment 
as yet upon Margarites; I donot understand him. On the whole, 
I trust there is a rather better proportion of earnestness at the 
Café Solon. J approached Athena to say good-night, 
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‘Then you will not take my advice,’ she said; ‘and you will 
commit yourself to all our work ?’ 

‘Yes, Athena; for good or ill.’ 

‘Yet your heart is not given to it,’ she said, and she shook her 
head. 


‘I am ready to give my heart’s blood to it; is not that 
enough ?’ 


(To be continued.) 





Bp Olive and Pinetwood. 


We have started this morning from the pretty pension on the 
hillside with the fixed determination to scale the summit of the 
Montagne des Oiseaux or else to perish in the attempt. I will 
not pretend that the feat is a very difficult or dangerous one, for 
the Montagne des Oiseaux, in spite of its aérial-sounding name, 
rises only to the height of some fifteen hundred feet above sea 
level, and involves no more mountaineering than is implied in a 
rough scramble among brushwood and butcher’s broom without the 
faintest pretence of a track or path. Nevertheless, we consider 
ourselves adventurous people in our way ; for are we not all invalids 
and exiles at the pension, and would not our medical adviser give 
us a sound scolding if only he knew that we were going to try our 
bad lungs with clambering and jumping among the big limestone 
rocks that cap the summit? However, the climate of the Riviera 
is wonderfully invigorating—has ‘too much champagne in it,’ 
some people say—and though it is many a long year since some of 


us ever tried going up a hill in England, here we are all waiting 


on the verandah of our hotel for the last straggler; ‘ six precious 
souls, and all agog to dash through thick and thin!’ 

I need hardly tell you that every one of us is stopping at the 
pension, since there is nowhere else to stop at in this part of Les 
Palmiers. For Les Palmiers is one of the Riviera villages, which 
has already been opened out for visitors, and so there are hotels 
and villas for their reception in abundance in the town itself, but 
only this one pension among the beautiful opposite pinewoods. 
This question of opening out, indeed, is one which the average 
uncosmopolitan Englishman hardly yet understands in its full 
importance. I know of several beautiful little nooks among the 
billowy hills over eastward, whose pine-clad peaks face the peacock- 
blue bays of Bormes and Cavalaire—villages perched on beautiful 
terraces overlooking the purple Mediterranean, and sheltered from 
the chilly mistral by a circling amphitheatre of sunny mountains ; 
and many of these are really far better adapted for health resorts 
and winter residences than any of the half-protected fashionable 
towns, where the searching cold wind insinuates its way among 
the lateral passes, and swoops down upon the houses from behind 
with icy violence. But nobody has yet begun the exploitution of 
these warm southward corners ; and for an Englishman to live in 
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any one of them until they have thus been opened out for civilised 
habitation would be simply impossible. In England, even in our 
smallest country hamlets, you can almost always find lodgings; 
and if by any wonderful chance you should happen to light upon 
a place too rural for a single landlady to pick up a scanty living, 
you can at least induce some friendly farmer’s wife to take you in 
and make you comfortable, with all the country luxury of fresh 
eggs, good milk, and newly-picked fruit from the cottage garden. 
But here in Provence an unopened village consists entirely of little 
Provengal hovels, filthy in the extreme, with a single awberge of 
inexpressible odours, and a few side alleys where the germs of 
typhoid and scarlet fever struggle with one another incessantly for 
the possession of their human prey. Englishmen of the decent 
classes could no more live in such a place than they could take 
eligible family residences in a slummy back court near the Seven 
Dials. 

Les Palmiers, however, has long been swept and garnished forthe 
reception of northern visitors, and it has been provided accordingly 
with numerous villas for the very wealthy, hotels for the rich, and 
comfortable pensions for the use of modest purses. We ourselves be- 
long to the last-named category ; and we have pitched our quarters, 
not in the town itself, but in this pleasant house among the pinewoods, 
a couple of miles off, with an exquisite view over the sea and the 
islands, and a magnificent background of green mountain side. 
These pensions are sociable places enough, for most people come to 
stop the whole winter, and therefore soon become tolerably friendly 
with one another. And as I have been here often before, and 
know every inch of the country for ten miles around, I am gene- 
rally promoted at once to the position of guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the entire community, with the pleasing duty of escort- 
ing half-a-dozen nice girls to hunt for trapdoor spiders and 
mantises, dr to all the points of picturesque interest in the whole 
district. 

We had ‘second breakfast’ at twelve—a bountiful déjewner a 
la fourchette after the fashion of the country—and now by half- 
past one we are all ready for a start, only waiting for the old maid 
with the botanical case which is always getting mysteriously lost 
at the last moment. Now, I haven’t the least intention of telling 
you any sensational adventures on the craggy height, or any love- 
making episodes between the pretty girl with the consumptive 
brother, and the young landscape painter who has something 
wrong with the top of his throat ; but the fact is, though a great 
many books have been written about the Riviera of late years— 
far too many, in my humble opinion—they have mostly been 
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occupied with medical details of climate or descriptions of the 
regular round of towns (Nice, Cannes, Monaco, Mentone, San 
Remo), while none of them have ever attempted to give the stay- 
at-home world any notion of our ordinary daily life on these sunny 
shores. Well, it is true, ‘everybody has been on the Riviera ;’ 
yet I find a not inconsiderable fraction of the British public at 
home which seems unaccountably to be omitted from the category 
of somebody; and, for the benefit of these nondescript but 
numerous persons, I propose to give you a simple account of how 
we at Les Palmiers manage to get through a single afternoon in 
our quiet fashion. 

At last the old maid with the plant case is sani and she joins 
us on the verandah, with her dog in her arms, her French botany 
book in her hand, and her tin box firmly strapped across her 
stooping shoulders. A cheery old maid she is too, though 
crotchety ; and as she has positively nothing the matter with her 
heart, lungs, throat, or digestion, but comes abroad to winter 
simply for the sake of the sea and the sunshine, she is a pleasant 
relief after all the ‘lungy’ people who recount to one their several 
symptoms once a day with full medical details of the most graphic 
description. Off we start from the door, and along the high road 
to the great white villa, where we turn up on the left by a footpath 
which threads its way tortuously through the pines and the cork 
oaks. 

Most of the villas here are great and white, built of a very 
pure snowy freestone, and designed in fantastic styles which yet 
accord prettily enough with the general character of the scenery. 
Things that we should think rococo and gingerbready in a rural 
English landscape, look not out of place among these dry hills and 
funny little market gardens. For all the plain is dotted about 
already with painted square white boxes or bastides by way of 
cottages, roofed with overlapping red tiles, and surrounded by 
sombre olive trees or dark walls of black-green cypresses. The 
garden plots are rectangular and formal, watered by tiny angular 
canals, and planted with fruit trees or flowers in regular beds and 
rows. Among such scenery as this, a grey Elizabethan manor- 
house or a medizval castle would look wholly incongruous ; while 
a pure white villa, quaintly adorned with domes and minarets, or 
with bastard Byzantine arches, or with funny little Spanish turrets, 
pieces in well enough after its own theatrical fashion. The Pro- 
menade des Anglais at Nice and the western quarter at Cannes are 
full of such freaks of architectural fancy, each in its way a miracle 
of bad taste from the high zsthetic standpoint, yet all contributing 
to make up a curiously effective picture in the mass—a scene- 
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painter’s paradise crystallised down into solid stone by a sudden 
wave of Fairy Capital’s wand. Here at Les Palmiers we are cnly 
beginning as yet to arrive at that fashionable stage ; but there are 
even now a fair number of queer, gleaming chiéteaua sprinkled 
among the dark green pine-groves, and there are many more at 
present rising up in meretricious splendour upon the flower-covered 
plain that stretches gaily at our feet. 

Our path leads us first among the olive terraces into which the 
whole lower part of the hill has been sedulously built up. I don’t 
know that olives are beautiful at first sight: indeed, I am not 
sure that I would not say the same about the whole scenery of the 
Riviera. For my own part, I am a hardened cosmopolitan of the 
deepest dye, who, like Odysseus, have seen many cities of men and 
known their manners; so that at the present time of day I can 
hardly throw myself back into the position of the untravelled 
Englishman who comes for the first time in his life among these 
dry and sombre Ligurian hills. I was born and raised (as the 
Yankees say) in an equally arid corner of America, and I have 
lived in many other almost rainless countries before I ever set eyes 
upon the baked and basking Provengal coast. But I can readily 
understand that to eyes accustomed to the fresh dewy verdure 
of English fields, these bare, grey, grassless hillsides may look at 
first sight singularly dreary and unprepossessing. In fact, I know, 
as a matter of experience, that many tourists who come here for 
their first trip, without ever having got farther before than Paris 
or the Rhine, are dreadfully disappointed on arrival at the general 
dryness and desolateness of the scenery. ‘Is this the Riviera that 
we have heard so much about?’ they ask one reproachfully : ‘we 
never saw anything half so ugly in the whole course of our lives.’ 
And yet these same people, after two or three months’ habituation 
to the unfamiliar style of beauty, learn to love those same dry hills 
and bare white limestone crags, not only as the visible symbol of a 
delicious climate, but also for their own innate loveliness of shape, 
and colour, and variety, and vegetation. 

To say the truth, we English owe to our abominable climate 
the chief beauties of our native scenery, and we cannot get away 
from the one without at the same time getting away from the 
other. Our ideal of the country is one of noble forest trees, green 
grass, beautiful lawns and parks, interminable stretches of sward- 
covered downs. But to have that exquisite and restful greenery, 
especially in the form of close pasturage like that of our English 
sheep-walks, you must necessarily have a very humid and rainy 
climate. Our own corner of north-western Europe, exposed to the 
moisture-laden clouds which blow perpetually across the face of the 
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Atlantic, has a rainfall sufficient to make Ireland into an emerald 
isle, and to give England, northern France, and Belgium a fair 
carpet of evergreen grasses. Hence most Englishmen grow up to 
look upon their own exceptional scenery and greenery as the type 
of what they ought to find in the rest of the world; and when they 
go elsewhere and discover a drier climate, with its necessary con- 
comitant of browner and drier types of vegetation, they feel much 
disposed to grumble at the stupidity of nature, which refuses to 
combine a humid flora with an arid atmosphere for the special de- 
lectation of the human race. 

On the Provencal hills it must at once be admitted that the 
general aspect of life is very parched and grey. Taking a whole hill- 
side together, indeed, covered with great stone-pines and evergreen 
oaks, you often get from a little distance a magnificent sheet of 
vivid verdure: but as you mount the hills in detail you find no 
grass or other greensward ; its place is taken by bare, thirsty soil, 
thinly covered with grey rosemary, whitish juniper bushes, and the 
powdery foliage of the sage-leaved cistus. To unaccustomed eyes, 
this sere and solemn vegetation has a very painful and monotonous 
effect : it is only after some habituation that an English visitor 
learns to look upon it, first with composure, then with faint liking, 
and finally with positive pleasure and gratification. 

The first stage of our journey lies through the olive terraces, as 
I tried to say before when I was run away with by one of my usual 
discursive digressions: and the olives are one among the most 
typical of these dry southern plants. Their trunks are gnarled 
and knotted with a thousand strange twists and scars; their 
foliage is greyish green with a glaucous sobriety of hue ; and their 
ripe berries are dark and (bitter and unattractive. The first sight 
of an olive grove is distinctly disappointing ; the trees all look half 
dead and faded, like a bunch of sweet herbs hung up on an old- 
fashioned kitchen rafter to dry. Yet in time one learns to love 
that sombre southern colour: it seems to contrast well with the 
brilliant blue of the sky, the purple of the sea, the fresh green of 
the pine-clad mountain side. The terraces on which the olives 
grow at Les Palmiers are as curious as the trees themselves. Age 
after age, they have been created by the slow industry of the Pro- 
vengal peasantry, working not for themselves so much as for those 
that come after them, Lach terrace is bounded by a rough stone 
wall on its lower side, which keeps the soil from being washed 
down the hill by the autumn torrents ; and between the wall above 
and the wall below stretches a level expanse of dry terrace, almost 
bare but for the olive trees themselves, and now thickly covered 
by wilted windfalls of the ripe fruit. Seen from below, this part of 
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the hill looks like a huge staircase, each wall with its corresponding 
strip of terrace answering in imagination to one gigantic step. 

We wind our way up the terraces by a zigzag path, which 
runs from side to side so as to allow the proprietor access to his 
trees ; and as this is the season of the olive vintage, we are careful 
to keep from treading on the fallen berries, or from straying 
sideways off the narrow stony path. The peasant owner is busy 
picking at this very moment, and he salutes us cheerily from the 
limb on which he sits astride, basket in hand, with a polite wave 
of his hat, and a kindly ‘ Bonjour, Messieurs et Mesdames.’ 
Your Provengal peasant, in spite of his red sash, his brigand-like 
appearance, and his advanced radical or revolutionary tendencies, 
is not half a bad fellow if you take him the right way uppermost. 
To be sure, he does not like the casual tourists who knock down 
his laborious stone walls by clambering illegally over the terraces ; 
and he often sets his yelling dog Liben about the legs of ill- 
advised persons who go hunting anemones and jonquils among 
the precincts of his fruiting vineyards: but then we must 
remember that a Lincolnshire farmer would not be particularly 
polite to a party of Frenchmen who made their way carelessly 
from field to field across his standing corn, and that a Welsh 
farmer loves not the intrusive Saxon who leaves the gates open for 
sheep to stray from his mountain pastures up the unfenced wastes 
of Cader or the Glyders. On the other hand, if you are careful to 
keep to the regular paths as long as you remain within the zone 
of cultivation, and if you avoid breaking down walls or stealing 
cultivated flowers (grown as a market crop), the peasant proprietor 
is quite profuse in his gratitude for your negative virtue, and 
caps you every time he meets you with a broad smile on his 
brown tanned face, and a friendly twinkle in his wicked black eye. 
To him the irruption of the northern barbarians in tweed suits 
and blue serge dresses has been simply and solely an unmitigated 
nuisance ; for he has no scot or lot in the big hotels or the profits 
of the hated bourgeoisie; and he had as good a market before for 
his oil, his fruits, and his flowers, in Paris or London; but he 
accepts the logic of facts with cheery good-nature, and is amply 
satisfied if the inarticulate-speaking mad English will but kindly 
refrain from doing positive mischief to his land and crops. 

Above the level of olives the path turns abruptly to the right, 
and we find ourselves at once among the native forest of firs and 
cork oaks, By the side of the deserted lime-kiln, where the 
mortar used to be procured for the white chateau and the red- 
roofed pension, we sit down awhile to take in the view beneath 
us. We have risen already a few hundred feet, and even now the 
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whole plain and the hills beyond lie spread out like a map before 
our eyes. In the nearer foreground the spurs and shoulders of 
the Montagne des Oiseaux run out in divergent fingers, covered 
here with primitive pinewood, carved out there into artificial 
terraces, and planted in long lines yonder with alternate rows of 
trellised vines and flowering narcissus plants. A little beyond, 
the range dies away seaward in the low promontory of the hermit- 
age, crowned by the gleaming white pilgrimage chapel of the 
fishermen, its Romanesque tower surmounted by a colossal 
marble statue of Our Lady the Pearl of the Seas. The middle 
distance sinks into the cultivated alluvial plain, a perfect 
labyrinth of gardens, canals, cottages, roads, villas, and orange 
orchards, all mingled up pell-mell with gigantic cypress hedges, 
and diversified by the waving date palms which give their name 
to the little town beyond. Seen in this mellow afternoon haze, 
the view takes a delightfully Eastern tinge; and if only we could 
substitute a string of stately camels and a white-robed Arab driver, 
for the slow Provengal mule waggon and the red-belted peasant 
carter on the long, white, dusty road, I could almost imagine 
myself looking down on some peaceful wady of Lower Syria. 
Farther still, beyond the valley rise the grey limestone peaks of 
the Castle Hill and its sister pinnacles, with’ the innumerable 
villas and hotels of Les Palmiers gleaming white in the sunshine 
along its slopes and at its base. Farthest of all, above and 
behind the little range on which the town is built, the main 
Provencal mountains and the Maritime Alps tower boldly into 
the sky, their alternate domes and aiguilles covered with un- 
broken sheets of snow, or scarred between the rifts by open 
shoulders of naked black rock. Throw in the dazzling brilliancy 
of a cloudless Provengal sky, and even I, who am a lover of 
England more than any Englishman born, am forced to admit 
that you won’t get many such days or many such views as that in 
a British winter. 

Ten minutes are allowed for rest and refreshment at the lime- 
kiln, and then we all get under weigh again; but lest I should be 
misunderstood by the carnally-minded reader I should like to add 
that refreshment does not include cakes and ale, being strictly 
confined to mental food in the shape of an instructive lecture 
from our spinster botanist on the various species of juniper which 
grow on the platform around us. This lecture is received with 
marked superciliousness by the three pretty girls of the party; 
with studied politeness by the two consumptive young men; and 
with respectful thankfulness by the middle-aged guide of the 
party in person. However, our old maid is not a person to be 
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put down by a set of giggling young hussies; and she persists in 
making the best of every halt on our journey with a devotion 
worthy of a more attractive cause. From the lime-kiln onward, 
we have no path to help us; we have to scramble, as best we may, 
over stones and rock, much obscured and encumbered by dry heath, 
prickly cytisus, and the straggling, crisp-leaved, holly-like scrub 
of the dwarf evergreen oaks. Here the maiden lady has her revenge. 
For the three pretty girls wear kid boots with rather high heels, 
which get torn and mangled sadly by the thorns and branches ; 
whereas the maiden lady wears a solid pair of honest beetle-crushers, 
which defy the worst endeavours of the very thorniest_ brushwood. 
Now, ungallant as I may be to say so, though I am not insensible 
to the native merits of a pretty face, I will confess that the old 
maid has here my warmest sympathy ; and when one of the high- 
heeled boots trips up its owner over a projecting root of cork oak, 
I mutter in my heart the time-honoured British verdict, ‘ Sarves 
her right.’ 

It is curious, too, how hard it is to avoid slipping on dry rocks 
and earth. In England, we only find the ground slippery after 
continued rain, and a wet path is our single idea of a difficult one. 
But the truth is that a moderate amount of moisture helps to 
give one a foothold; and on these very dry bills it is quite 
ridiculous how one tumbles about for want of a firm purchase. 
Little English children, especially, fresh from our northern green- 
sward and our moist earth, go on falling down all day long, until 
they get their southern legs, so tospeak. The difficulty of getting 
a foothold here adds materially to the troubles of climbing among 
the heath and rosemary, which is of itself no small trial to skirts 
and trousers. At last, however, after about an hour’s pull through 
the tangled brushwood, we reach the very top of the mountain, 
and get another splendid and wider view over land and sea 
together. 

Southward beneath us lies the Mediterranean, calm and blue 
as the sky that it mirrors, and broken up coastwise into innumer- 
able bays and roadsteads by a long procession of rocky islets and 
tumbling promontories. Just at our feet, and due southward as 
we look towards the sun, the beautiful little cove of Carqueyranne 
shines golden in a flood of light. Above it rises a great bald 
mountain, like a titanic ash-heap, the Colle Négre of Provengal 
idiom, ridiculously mistranslated into Parisian French as the 
Col Noir. But of course Colle has nothing to do with Col, being 
in reality the Provencal form of Latin Collis: and one would have 
thought that even a Parisian would have seen the transparent 
absurdity of describing a peak as a pass. On its bare top the 
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Government is constructing one of those vast forts which ring 
round the whole coast and frontier of France, being meant, no 
doubt, as visible symbols of fraternity and solidarity to Teutonic 
and Italian brethren beyond the borders. Past Carqueyranne and 
the Colle, the eye ranges into the two land-locked roadsteads of 
Toulon, and the white basking villas and bastides that surround 
that sun-smitten port. In and out the coastline winds with end- 
less curves and sinuosities; here, the waterway expands into the 
great harbour, commanded by the big guns of, Fort Ste. Marguérite ; 
there, it sweeps round into the exquisite Golfe du Lazaret ; and 
yonder once more, it narrows between two projecting points to 
form the entrance of the little circular inner harbour, on whose 
border basks the long white town, and the great girdling zone of 
fortifications. With our field-glass we can make out the gate- 
ways of the city, the ships in the great dockyards, and the innu- 
merable white villas that stud the neighbouring hills. Beyond all 
in this direction, three huge blocks of mountain close the south- 
westward view. The farthest is the triple-peaked peninsular mass 
of Cap Sicier, crowned by the pilgrimage chapel of Notre Dame 
de La Garde, and stretching out a long finger seaward in the 
hilly point of Cap Cépet, that almost encloses the outer harbour 
in its embrace. The two nearer are the Faron and the Coudon, 
well-known sea-marks along all the Provengal coast, and wonder- 
fully beautiful in this dazzling sunlight, with their white, stony 
summits, and their numberless lateral spurs and shoulders. 
South-eastward, we get another and totally distinct view. 
Here the open expanse of sea is broken, not by winding promon- 
tories, but by a continuous succession of hilly islands. The nearest, 
by name Giens, has been rudely converted into a peninsula by two 
strange banks of sand and shingle, which unite it at either end to 
the opposite mainland, exactly as the Chesil Beach unites the Isle 
of Portland to the Dorsetshire coast. The space between these 
two curving belts of gravel forms a shallow lagoon, divided up 
into rectangular salt-pans with true southern symmetry and re- 
gularity. We look down into them from the summit here, with a 
perfect bird’s-eye view ; and we can see the salt water actually 
stewing and evaporating in the sunshine before our very eyes. 
Each pan is separated from its neighbours by a long straight par- 
tition; and some of them are full and deep, having just begun 
their process, while others are shallow and almost dry, having 
nearly completed it. On the sides, by the shore, the salt itself is 
piled up in little gleaming heaps, like haycocks in shape and like 
‘ snow in colour; while beyond in the offing a number of ships ride 
at anchor, waiting to be laden with their cargo from the neigh- 
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bouring pans. Farther on, three genuine islands continue the 
line of march in single file, like summits of a submarine ridge ap- 
pearing above the water’s edge, as no doubt they are. First comes 
Porquerolles with its village and soda works; next Porcros with 
its smaller hamlet; and last of all the almost uninhabited Ile du 
Titan, a mass of cork-covered hillsides, bearing no mark of human 
occupation except its tall lighthouse. Easternmost of all, the 
view in this direction closes with the long promontory of Cap 
Bénac, capped near its southern extremity by the picturesque fort 
of Brégangon. 

I won’t describe the inland view once more, as it i3 only a 
larger form of the one we got from the lime-kiln; but I can’t 
help adding that the snowy Alps about the Col de Tende and the 
Italian border have now risen into still greater grandeur, and ex- 
tend in a longer sierra right across the north-eastern horizon. 
Sitting here in the bright sunshine on the edge of the limestone 
crags that form the summit of the Montagne des Oiseaux, we can 
make out every ridge and peak along that great belt even with 
the naked eye; while the field-glass brings out the passes, spurs, 
and snowdrifts in deep relief against the fathomless background 
of blue. How they soar into the sky, those spotless white domes 
and needles, shimmering with infinite crystals in the bright sun- 
light, and with what a sense of restfulness one’s eye turns from 
that distant focus, to the pretty little blue globularies and yellow 
flaxes that. grow beside our feet! What a relief it is to relax the 
straining effort in one’s eyeballs, looking a hundred miles off into 
the transparent air, and to fix them instead on the crimson and 
orange berries of the arbutus hard by, or the deep red clusters of 
the sarsaparilla that clambers in wild luxuriance over the stunted 
oak-scrub! In an English winter, we would pay anything on 
earth for one such day and one such view as this; here, we take 
it as part of the ordinary course of nature, and grumble because 
the wind blows a little chilly round our shoulders on this bare 
top, fifteen hundred feet above the sea that plays imperceptibly 
upon the beach beneath. 

We rest twenty minutes at the top—allowance made for in- 
valids—and then, having drunk in the view and the air long 
enough, we begin our downward way again. Of course, as there 
is no path, and you can’t see your landmarks for the pinewoods, 
we miss our road half-a-dozen times over, and have no little diffi- 
culty in extricating the three younger ladies from the forest of un- 
derbrush. As for the elderly spinster, she marches on steadily in 
front of the party, with her dog a yard or so before her, picking 
endless specimens by the way, and consigning them calmly to her 
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little tin box, with the air of a person to whom distance or fatigue 
is a matter of no importance. At last, we get down again to a 
remembered col, a low depression between two adjacent spurs, and 
see the four tasteless square bare walls of a staring and glaring 
brand-new villa, erected on the slope of the mountain, of course 
by an English Duke. (I say of cowrse, for you may be certain if 
there is a piece of bad taste to be perpetrated anywhere our here- 
ditary aristocrats are sure to be equal to the occasion.) Off we 
make for the Duke’s, then, mentally contrasting its hideous insu- 
lar squareness, like a British workhouse transplanted and white- 
washed, with the fantastic quaintness of San Salvador, the chateau 
which a Paris journalist is raising for himself in the valley beyond. 
Then we wind round green hillsides, clothed from head to foot 
with small Provengal firs, and interspersed at intervals with huge 
overshadowing umbrella pines, till we reach the high road below 
among the region of olives, vines, and hedgerow roses. From that 
point to our pension is but a mile, and thither we return in time 
_ to see the Major and the Chaplain finishing their great game of 
Jawn tennis against the Bishop and the Doctor, while we take 
afternoon tea quietly on the terrace, or refresh ourselves after 
our mountaineering labours with the forbidden but not forsaken 
cheroot. 

So wags our little life from day to day. I won’t deny that one 
day is very much like another, to be sure; and people who de- 
mand the feverish excitement of Nice and Monte Carlo no doubt 
pronounce Les Palmiers insupportably slow. But, for my part, I 
like quiet and the country, and I reflect with pleasure that if Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson once observed ‘ Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay,’ it was the self-same Mr. Tennyson who wrote 
the ‘ Lotus-eaters,’ and who supplied us all with an excellent set of 
excuses for living in a land in which it seemeth always afternoon. 
Now, our arrangements here give us about as much afternoon as 
can possibly be imported into twenty-four normal hours; for we 
have déjeuner at twelve sharp, and from one till sunset we are 
our own masters. During those four or five delightful hours, we 
have nothing to do but to bask in the garden under the orange 
trees, to play tennis under the shade of the eucalyptus, or to 
climb the dry hillsides beneath the sheltering pinewood. Of 
course we alter our menw a little from day to day: on Monday, it 
may be, we wander down to the seashore and pick up pretty 
Mediterranean shells upon the tideless beach; on Tuesday, we 
lounge and loiter under the olive groves; on Wednesday, we 
drive farther afield among the wild limestone hills to northward ; 
and on Thursday, we take a boat to thread the rocky channels 
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between the interminable tiny islets of the archipelago in front. 
But, whatever the day’s programme may be, we are generally 
pretty sure of a dazzling sky, a cool breeze, and that delicious air 
which always braces and invigorates us here, except on the rare 
days when the mistral comes down in full force to warp us with 
its ten-east-wind power of dry chilliness. If life were all beer 
and skittles, there would be few things more delightful than un- 
mixed lotus-eating among these delicious Provengal pinewoods. 

But alas! life is not all beer and skittles ; on the contrary, it is 
according to Mrs. Gamp a ‘ wale of tears,’ and according to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer ‘the continuous adjustment of inner and outer 
relations.’ Without attempting to decide hetween these two high 
authorities, I can at least conscientiously declare that this sort of 
existence is too sybaritically luxurious for my own private tastes, 
and if I did not fill up my mornings by writing this and other 
articles for the benefit of the stay-at-home majority, time would 
doubtless hang a little heavily upon my usually busy hands. As 
it is, I can only wish that it was always afternoon, and that winter 
lasted for ever on the Riviera. May I come here many more 
seasons in future, and may I always find as bright a sky above me 
as that which greeted us to-day on the breezy summit of the 
Montagne des Oiseaux ! 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
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Heart and Acience. 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


CuaptTer LI. 


Warcaine through the night by Carmina’s bedside, Teresa found 
herself thinking of Mr. Le Frank. It was one way of getting 
through the weary time, to guess at the motive which had led him 
to become a lodger in the house. 

Ordinary probabilities pointed to the inference that he might 
have reasons for changing his residence, which only concerned him- 
self. In that case, a common coincidence would account for his 
having become Teresa’s fellow-lodger. She would have found little 
difficulty in adopting this view, but for certain recollections which 
made her hesitate. She had first met Mr. Le Frank at Mrs. 
Gallilee’s house ; and she had been so disagreeably impressed by 
his personal appearance, that she had even told Carmina ‘the 
music-master looked like a rogue.’ With her former prejudice 
against him now revived, and with her serious present reasons for 
distrusting Mrs. Gallilee, she rejected the idea of his accidental 
presence under her landlady’s roof. Other women, in her position 
and animated by her feeling of distrust, might have asked them- 
selves, if he had a purpose of his own, or a purpose of Mrs. Gallilee’s 
to serve. Teresa’s vehement and impulsive nature, incapable of de- 
liberately considering such questions as these, rushed blindfold to the 

‘right conclusion—that the music-master was employed as Mrs. 
Gallilee’s spy. While Mr. Le Frank was warily laying his plans for 
the next day, he had himself become an object of suspicion to the 
very woman whose secrets he was plotting to surprise. 

This was the longest and saddest night which the faithful old 
nurse had passed at her darling’s bedside. 

For the first time, Carmina was fretful, and hard to please: 
patient persuasion was needed to induce her to take her medicine. 
Even when she was thirsty, she had an irritable objection to being 
disturbed, if the lemonade was offered to her which she had relished 
at other times. Once or twice, when she drowsily stirred in her 
bed, she showed symptoms of delusion. The poor girl supposed it 
was the eve of her wedding-day, and eagerly asked what Teresa had 
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done with her new dress. A little later, when she had perhaps 
been dreaming, she fancied that her mother was still alive, and 
repeated the long forgotten talk of her childhood. ‘What have I 
said to distress you?’ she asked wonderingly, when she found 
Teresa crying. 

Soon after sunrise, there came a long interval of repose. At 
the later time when Benjulia arrived, she was quiet and uncom- 
plaining. The unfavourable symptoms which had induced Teresa 
to insist on sending for him, were all perversely absent. Mr. 
Null expected to be roughly rebuked for having disturbed the 
great man by a falsealarm. He attempted toexplain: and Teresa 
attempted to explain. Benjulia paid not the slightest attention to 
either of them. He made no angry remarks—and he showed, in 
his own impenetrable way, as gratifying an interest in the case as 
ever. 

‘ Draw up the blind,’ he said ; ‘ I want to have a good look at her.’ 

Mr. Null waited respectfully, and imposed strict silence on 
Teresa, while the investigation was going on. It lasted so long 
that he ventured to say, ‘ Do you see anything particular, sir?’ 

Benjulia saw his doubts cleared up: time (as he had anticipated) 
had brought development with it, and had enabled him to arrive 
at a conclusion. Theshock that had struck Carmina had produced 
complicated hysterical disturbance, which was now beginning to 
simulate paralysis. Benjulia’s profound and practised observation 
detected a trifling inequality in the size of the pupils of the eyes, 
and a slightly unequal action on either side of the face—delicately 
presented in the eyelids, the nostrils, and the lips. Here was no 
common affection of the brain, which even Mr. Null could under- 
stand! Here, at last, was Benjulia’s reward for sacrificing the 
precious hours which might otherwise have been employed in 
the laboratory! From that day, Carmina was destined to receive 
unknown honour: she was to take her place, along with the other 
animals, in his note-book of experiments. 

He turned quietly to Mr. Null, and finished the consultation 
in two words : 

‘ All right!’ . 

‘Have you nothing to suggest, sir?’ Mr. Null inquired. 

‘Go on with the treatment—and' draw down the blind, if she 
complains of the light. Good day.’ 

‘Are you sure he’s a great doctor?’ said Teresa, when the door 
had closed on him. 

‘The greatest we have!’ cried Mr. Null with enthusiasm. 

‘Is he a good man ?’ 

‘ Why do you ask?’ 
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‘T want to know if we can trust him to tell us the truth ? 
‘Not a doubt of it!’ (who could doubt it, indeed, after he had 
approved of Mr. Null’s medical treatment ?) 

‘ There’s one thing you have forgotten,’ Teresa persisted. ‘ You 
haven’t asked him when Carmina can be moved.’ 

* My good woman, if I had put such a question, he would have 
set me down asa fool! Nobody can say when she will be well 
enough to be moved.’ 

He took his hat. The nurse followed him out. 
‘Are you going to Mrs. Gallilee, sir?’ 

* Not to-day.’ 

‘Is she better?’ 

‘She is almost well again.’ 


Cuyartrer LII. 


Lert by herself, Teresa went into the sitting-room: she was 
afraid to let Carmina see her. Mr. Null had destroyed the one 
hope which had supported her thus far—the hope of escaping with 
Carmina before Mrs. Gallilee could interfere. Looking steadfastly 
at that inspiriting prospect, she had forced herself to sign the 
humble apology and submission which the lawyers had dictated to 
her. What was the prospect now? Heavily had the merciless 
hand of calamity fallen on that brave old soul—and, at last, it had 
beaten her down! While she stood at the window, mechanically 
looking out, the dreary view of the back street trembled and dis- 
appeared. Teresa was crying. 

Happily for herself, she was unable to control-her own weak- 
ness: the tears lightened her heavy heart. She waited a little, in 
the fear that her eyes might betray her, before she returned to 
Carmina. In that interval, she heard the sound of a closing door, 
on the floor above. 

‘The music-master!’ she said to herself. 

In an instant, she was at the sitting-room door, looking through 
the keyhole. It was the one safe way of watching him—and that 
was enough for Teresa. His figure appeared suddenly within her 
narrow range of view—on the mat outside the door. If her distrust 
of him was without foundation, he would go on downstairs. No! 
He stopped on the mat to listen—he stooped—his eye would have 
been at the keyhole in another moment. She seized a chair, and 
moved it. The sound instantly drove him away. He went on, 
down the stairs. 

Teresa considered with herself what safest means of protection 
—and, if possible, of punishment as well—lay within her reach. 
How, and where, could the trap be set that might catch him ? 
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She was still puzzled by that question, when the landlady made 
her appearance—politely anxious to hear what the doctors thought 
of their patient. Satisfied so far, the wearisome woman had 
her apologies to make next, for not having yet cautioned Mr. Le 
Frank. 

‘ Thinking over it, since last night,’ she said confidentially, ‘ I 
cannot imagine how you heard him walking about overhead. He 
has such a soft step that he positively takes me by surprise when 
he comes into myroom. He has gone out for an hour; and I have 
done him a little favour which I am not in the habit of conferring 
on ordinary lodgers—lI have lent him my umbrella, as it threatens 
rain. In his absence, I will ask you to listen while I walk about 
in his room. One can’t be too particular, when rest is of such 
importance to your young lady—and it has struck me as just 
possible, that the floor of his room may be in fault. My dear, the 
boards may creak! I am a sad fidget, I know; but, if the 
carpenter can set things right—without any horrid hammering, of 
course !—the sooner he is sent for, the more relieved I shall feel.’ 

Through this long harangue, Teresa had waited, with a patience 
far from characteristic of her, for an opportunity of saying a timely 
word. By some tortuous mental process that she was quite unable 
to trace, the landlady’s allusion to Mr. Le Frank had suggested 
the very idea of which, in her undisturbed solitude, she had been 
vainly in search. Never before, had the mistress of the house 
appeared to Teresa in such a favourable light. 

*You needn’t trouble yourself, ma’am,’ she said, as soon as she 
could make herself heard ; ‘ it was the creaking of the boards that 
told me somebody was moving overhead.’ 

‘Then I’m not a fidget after all? Oh, how you relieve me! 
Whatever the servants may have to do, one of them shall be sent 
instantly to the carpenter. So glad to be of any service to that 
sweet young creature!’ 

Teresa consulted her watch before she returned to the bedroom. 

The improvement in Carmina still continued: she was able to 
take some of the light nourishment that was waiting for her. As 
Benjulia had anticipated, she asked to have the blind lowered a 
little. Teresa drew it completely over the window: she had her 
own reasons for tempting Carmina to repose. In half-an-hour 
more, the weary girl was sleeping, and the nurse was at liberty to 
set her trap for Mr. Le Frank. 

Her first proceeding was to dip the end of a quill pen into her 
bottle of salad oil, and to lubricate the lock and key of the door 
that gave access to the bedroom from the stairs. Having satisfied 
herself that the key could now be used without making the 
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slightest sound, she turned to the door of communication with the 
sitting-room next. 

This door was covered with green baize. It had handles but 
no lock ; and it swung inwards, so as to allow the door of the cup- 
board (situated in the angle of the sitting-room wall) to open 
towards the bedroom freely. Teresa oiled the hinges, and the brass 
bolt and staple which protected the baize door on the side of the 
bedroom. That done, she looked again at her watch. 

Mr. Le Frank’s absence was expected to last for an hour. In 
five minutes more, the hour would expire. 

After bolting the door of communication, she paused in the 
bedroom, and wafted a kiss to Carmina, still at rest. She then 
left the room, by the door which opened on the stairs, and locked 
it, taking away the key with her. 

Having gone down the first flight of stairs, she stopped and 
went back. The one unsecured door, was the door which led into 
the sitting-room from the staircase. She opened it and left it 
invitingly ajar. ‘ Now,’ she said to herself, ‘I’ve got him!’ 

The hall clock struck the hour when she entered the landlady’s 
room. 

The woman of many words was at once charmed and annoyed. 
Charmed to hear that the dear invalid was resting, and to 
receive a visit from the nurse: annoyed by the absence of the 
carpenter, at work somewhere else for the whole of the day. ‘If 
my dear husband had been alive, we should have been independent 
of carpenters; he could turn his hand to anything. Now do sit 
down—I want you to taste some cherry brandy of my own making.’ 

As Teresa took a chair, Mr. Le Frank returned. The two 
secret adversaries met, face to face. 

‘ Surely I remember this lady?’ he said. 

Teresa encountered him, on his own ground. She made her 
best curtsey, and reminded him of the circumstances under which 
they had formerly met. The hospitable landlady produced her 
cherry brandy. ‘ We are going to have a nice little chat; do sit 
down, sir, and join us. Mr, Le Frank made his apologies. The 
umbrella which had been so kindly lent to him, had not protected 
his shoes; his feet were wet; and he was so sadly liable to take 
cold that he must beg permission to put on his dry things imme- 
diately. Having bowed himself out, he stopped in the passage, 
and, standing on tiptoe, peeped through a window in the wall, by 
which light was conveyed to the landlady’s little room. The two 
women were comfortably seated together, with the cherry brandy 
and a plate of biscuits on a table between them. ‘In for a good 

long gossip,’ thought Mr. Le Frank, ‘ Now is my time!’ : 
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Not five minutes more had passed, before Teresa made an 
excuse for running upstairs again. She had forgotten to leave the 
bell rope, in case Carmina woke, within reach of her hand. The 
excellent heart of the hostess made allowance for natural anxiety. 
‘Do it, you good soul,’ she said; ‘and come back directly!’ Left 
by herself, she filled her glass again, and smiled. Sweetness of 
temper (encouraged by cherry brandy) can even smile at a glass— 
unless it happens to be empty. 

Approaching her own rooms, Teresa waited, and listened, before 
she showed herself. No sound reached her through the half open 
sitting-room door. She noiselessly entered the bedroom, and then 
locked the door again. Once more she listened; and once more 
there was nothing to be beard. Had he seen her ? 

As the doubt crossed her mind, she heard the boards creak on 
the floor above. Mr. Le Frank was in his room, 

Did this mean that her well-laid plan had failed? Or did it 
mean that he was really changing his shoes and stockings? The 
last inference was the right one. 

Le Frank had made no mere excuse downstairs. The serious 
interests that he had at stake, were not important enough to make 
him forget his precious health. His chest was delicate; a cold 
might settle on his lungs. The temptation of the half-open door 
had its due effect on Mr. Le Frank; but it failed to make him 
forget that his feet were wet. 

The boards creaked again; the door of his room was softly 
closed—then there was silence. Teresa only knew when he had 
entered the sitting-room, by hearing him try the bolted baize door. 
After that, he must have stepped out again. He next tried the 
door of the bed-chamber, from the stairs. 

There was a quiet interval once more. Teresa noiselessly drew 
back the bolt ; and, opening the door by a mere _hair’s-breadth, 
admitted sound from the sitting-room. She heard him turn the 
key in a cheffonier, which only contained tradesmen’s circulars, 
receipted bills, and a few books. 

(Even with the cupboard before him, waiting to be searched, 
his uppermost idea was to find in Carmina’s papers, the proof of 
Carmina’s intrigues !) ' 

The contents of the cheffonier disappointed him—judging by 
the tone in which he muttered to himself. The next sound 
startled Teresa; it was a tap against the lintel of the door behind 
which she was standing. He had thrown open the cupboard. 

The rasping of the cover, as he took it off, told her that he had 
begun by examining the canister. She had put it back in the 
cupboard, a harmless thing now—the poison and the label having 
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been both destroyed by fire. Nevertheless, his choosing the canister, 
from dozens of other things scattered about it on the shelf, inspired 
her with a feeling of distrustful surprise. She was no longer 
content to find out what he was doing by means of her ears, 
Determined to see him, and to catch him in the fact, she pulled 
open the baize door—at the moment when he must have discovered 
that the canister wasempty. A faint thump told her he had thrown 
it on the floor. 

She had forgotten the cupboard door. 

Now that it was wide open, it covered the entrance to the bed- 
room, and completely screened them one from the other. For the 
moment she was startled, and hesitated whether to show herself or 
not. His voice stopped her. 

‘ Perhaps, there’s another?’ he said to himself. ‘The dirty 
old savage may have hidden it > She heard no more. ‘The 
dirty old savage’ was an insult not to be endured! She forgot 
her intention of stealing on him unobserved ; she forget her resolu- 
tion to do nothing that could awaken Carmina. Her fierce temper 
urged her into furious action. With both hands outspread, she 
flew at the cupboard door, and banged it to in an instant. 

A shriek of agony rang through the house. The swiftly closing 
door had caught, and crushed, the fingers of Le Frank’s right 
hand, at the moment when he was putting it into the cupboard 
again. 

Without stopping to help him, without even looking at him, 
she ran back to Carmina. The swinging baize door fell to, and 
closed of itself. No second cry was heard. Nothing happened to 
falsify her desperate assertion that the shriek was the delusion of 
a vivid dream. She took Carmina in her arms, and patted and 
fondled her like a child. ‘See, my darling, I’m with you as usual ; 
and J have heard nothing. Don’t, oh don’t tremble in that way! 
There—-I’ll wrap you up in my shawl, and read to you. No! let’s 
talk of Ovid.’ 

Her efforts to compose Carmina were interrupted by a muffled 
sound of men’s footsteps and women’s voices in the next room. 
She hurriedly opened the door, and entreated them to whisper and 
be quiet. In the instant before she closed it again, she saw and 
heard. Le Frank lay in a swoon on the floor. The landlady was 
kneeling by him, looking at his injured hand; and the lodgers 
were saying, ‘Send. him to the hospital.’ 
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Cuapter LIII. 


On Monday morning, the strain on Mrs, Gallilee’s powers of 
patient endurance came to an end. With the help of Mr. Null’s 
arm, she was able to get downstairs to the library. Having rested 
awhile, she could rise, and walk to and fro by herself. Opening a 
book, she read the pages easily; the lines were no longer all 
blurred and mingled together. On Tuesday, there would be no 
objection to her going out for a drive. Mr. Null left her, restored 
to her equable flow of spirits. He had asked if she wished to 
have somebody to keep her company—and she. had answered 
briskly, ‘ Not on any account! I prefer being alone.’ 

On the morning of Saturday, she had received Mr. Le Frank’s 
report; but she had not then recovered sufficiently to be able to 
read it through. She could now take it up again, and get to the 
end. 

Other women might have been alarmed by the atrocious 
wickedness of the conspiracy which the music-master had planned. 
Mrs. Gallilee was only offended. That he should think her 
capable—in her social position—of favouring such a plot as he had 
suggested, was an insult which she was determined neither to for- 
give nor forget. She bitterly acknowledged to herself the disastrous 
weakness on her part which had trusted him. Now that she was 
a free agent again, she had her sufficient reason for dispensing 
with his further services. Fortunately, she had not committed 
herself in writing ; he could produce no proof of the relations that 
had existed between them. It had been arranged that he should 
resume his music-lessons to the girls, as soon as he could feel sure 
that his presence in the lodging-house excited no suspicion of the 
purpose that had brought him there. Then would be the time to 
pay his expenses, and dismiss him. 

In the mean while, the man’s insolence had left its revolting 
impression on her mind. She felt the necessity of finding some 
agreeable occupation for her thoughts. 

Look at your library table, learned lady; and see Modern 
Science, under all forms of public expression, ready and eager to 
interest you. There is scientific progress, in its present state of 
advancement, blowing its own trumpet ; dead to all modest sense 
of mortal fallibility, in asserting its claims on the gratitude of 
mankind. There is scientific inquiry, in too great a hurry to let 
its results pass the test of experience, rushing into print to pro- 
claim its own importance, and to declare any human being who 
ventures to doubt or differ a fanatic or a fool. There are the 
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leaders of public opinion, writing notices of professors, who have 
made discoveries not yet tried by time, not yet universally accepted 
even by their brethren, in terms which would be exaggerated if 
they were applied to Newton or to Bacon. There are lectures and 
addresses by dozens which, if they prove nothing else, prove that 
what was scientific knowledge some years since, is scientific 
ignorance now—and that what is scientific knowledge now, may 
be scientific ignorance in some years more. There, in magazines 
and reviews, are the controversies and discussions, in which Mr. 
Always Right and Mr. Never Wrong exhibit the natural tendency 
of man to believe in himself, in the most rampant stage of develop- 
ment that the world has yet seen. And there, last not least, 
is all that the gentle wisdom of FArapay saw and deplored, 
when he said the words which should live for ever: ‘The first 
and last step in the education of the scientific judgment is— 
Humility.’ 

The library table was at Mrs, Gallilee’s side. She applied to it 
for interesting occupation, and gained her object within certain 
limits. 

Unhappily for herself, she too had opened the wings of scien- 
tific discovery, and had contemplated blowing her own trumpet 
(with eulogistic echoes), in print. The professors, whose self-adver- 
tisements she was reading, failed in making themselves completely 
masters of her attention. Now and then, her thoughts wandered 
away sadly to the neglected frogs and tadpoles, in her own domes- 
tic laboratory. For how many days had those pets been deprived 
—perhaps at the critical moment of hatching—of her maternal 
care! Not a creature in the house understood the physico- 
chemical conditions of groups, the regulation of temperature and 
light, and the varieties of food which did, or did not, succeed 
in artificially transforming a tadpole into a frog. For all she 
knew to the contrary, the unguarded frogs might be wandering 
about the house; the tender tadpoles might be dead ; their care- 
fully prepared diet of freshwater weeds and coagulated albumen 
of eggs might be stinking. And to whom, in the first instance, 
were the disastrous events due which had produced these results ? 
To Mrs. Gallilee’s detested niece ! 

«* * * Such, sir, is my friend’s discovery; opening up a new 
era in science, superseding all pre-conceived ideas, and promising 
advantages to humanity the scope of which it is simply impossible 
to calculate. Subscriptions to the testimonial by which we propose, 
in some small degree, to express our sense of obligation to this 
great man, may be paid to your obedient servant, ——.’ Reaching 
this conclusion of a ‘letter to the Editor,’ Mrs. Gallilee took 
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another turn up and down the room, before she went on with her 
reading. 

The sky had cleared again, after two days of rain. A golden 
gleam of sunlight drew her to the window. While she was still 
looking out, her husband appeared; leaving the house on foot, 
and carrying a Jarge brown paper parcel under his arm, 

With servants at his disposal, why was he carrying the parcel 
himself ? 

The time had been, when Mrs. Gallilee would have tapped at 
the window, and would have insisted on his instantly returning 
and answering that question. But bis conduct, since the cata- 
strophe in Carmina’s room, had produced complete estrangement 
between the married pair. All his inquiries after his wife’s health 
had been made by deputy. When he was not in the schoolroom 
with the children, he was at hisclub. Until he came to his senses, 
and made humble apology, no earthly consideration would induce 
Mrs. Gallilee to take the slightest notice of him. 

She returned to her reading. The footman came in, with two 
letters; one arriving by post; the other having been dropped 
into the box by private messenger. Communications of this latter 
sort proceeded, not infrequently, from creditors. Mrs. Gallilee 
opened the stamped letter first. 

It contained nothing more important than a few lines from a 
daily governess, whom she had engaged until a successor to Miss 
Minerva could be found. In obedience to Mrs. Gallilee’s instruc- 
tions, the governess would begin her attendance at ten o’clock on 
the next morning. 

The second letter was of a very different kind. It related the 
disaster which had befallen Mr. Le Frank. 

Mr. Null was the writer. As Miss Carmina’s medical atten- 
dant, it was his duty to inform her guardian that her health had 
been unfavourably affected by an alarm in the house. Having 
described the nature of the alarm, he proceeded in these words: 
‘You will, I fear, lose the services of your present music-master. 
Inquiries made this morning at the hospital, and reported to me, 
appear to suggest serious results. The wounded man’s constitution 
is in an unhealthy state ; the surgeons are not sure of being able 
to save two of the fingers. I will do myself the honour of calling 
to-morrow before you go out for your drive.’ 

The impression produced by this intelligence on the lady to 
whom it was addressed, can only be reported in her own words. 
She—who knew, on the best possible authority, that the world had 


created itself—completely lost her head, and actually said, ‘ Thank 
God!’ 
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For weeks to come—perhaps for months if the surgeon’s fore- 
bodings were fulfilled—Mrs. Gallilee had got rid of Mr. Le Frank. 
In that moment of infinite relief, if her husband had presented 
himself, it is even possible that he might have been forgiven. As 
it was, he returned late in the afternoon ; entered his own domain 
of the smoking-room, and left the house again five minutes after- 
wards. Joseph officiously opened the door for him; and Joseph 
was surprised, precisely as his mistress had been surprised. Mr. 
Gallilee had a large brown paper parcel under his arm—the second 
which he had taken out of the house with his own hands! More- 
over, he looked excessively confused when the footman discovered 
him. That night, he was late in returning from the club. Joseph 
(now on the watch) observed that he was not steady on his legs— 
and drew his own conclusions accordingly. 

Punctual to her time, on the next morning, the new governess 
arrived. Mrs. Gallilee received her, and sent for the children. 

The maid in charge of them appeared alone. She had no doubt 
that the young ladies would be back directly. The master had 
taken them out for a little walk, before they began their lessons. 
He had been informed that the lady who had been appointed to 
teach them would arrive at ten o’clock. And what had he said ? 
He had said, ‘ Very good.’ 

The half-hour struck—eleven o’clock struck—and neither the 
father nor the children returned. Ten minutes later, someone 
rang the door bell. The door being duly opened, nobody appeared 
on the house step. Joseph looked into the letter-box, and found 
a note addressed to his mistress, in his master’s handwriting. He 
immediately delivered it. Hitherto, Mrs. Gallilee had only been 
anxious. Joseph, discreetly waiting for events outside the door, 
heard the bell rung furiously; and found his mistress in a 
passion. Not without reason—to do her justice. Mr. Gallilee’s 
method of relieving his wife’s anxiety was remarkable by its brevity. 
In one sentence, he assured her that there was no need to feel 
alarmed. In another, he mentioned that he had taken the girls 
away with him for change of air. And then he signed his initials 
—J. G. 

Every servant in the house was summoned to the library, when 
Mrs. Gallilee had in some degree recovered herself. 

One after another they were strictly examined ; and one after 
another they had no evidence to give—excepting the maid who 
had been present when the master took the young ladies away. 
The little she had to tell, pointed to the inference that he had not 
admitted the girls to his confidence before they left the house. 
Maria had submitted, without appearing to be particularly pleased 
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at the prospect of so early a walk. Zo (never ready to exert either 
her intelligence or her legs) had openly declared that she would 
rather stay at home. To this the master had answered, ‘ Get your 
things on directly !’—and had said it so sharply that Miss Zoe 
stared at him in astonishment. Had they taken anything with 
them—a travelling bag for instance? They had taken nothing, 
except Mr. Gallilee’s umbrella. Who had seen Mr. Gallilee last, 
on the previous night? Joseph had seen him last. The lower 
classes in England have one, and but one, true feeling of sympathy 
with the higher classes. The man above them appeals to their 
hearts, and merits their true service, when he is unsteady on his 
legs. Joseph nobly confined his evidence to what he had observed 
some hours previously : he mentioned the parcel. Mrs. Gallilee’s 
keen perception, quickened by her own experience at the window, 
arrived at the truth. Those two bulky packages must have 
contained clothes—left, in anticipation of the journey, under 
the care of an accomplice. It was impossible that Mr. Gallilee 
could have got at the girls’ dresses and linen, and have made the 
necessary selections from them, without a woman’s assistance. The 
female servants were examined again. Each one of them positively 
asserted her innocence. Mrs. Gallilee threatened to send for the 
police. The indignant women all cried in chorus, ‘Search our 
boxes!’ Mrs. Gallilee took a wiser course. She sent to the 
lawyers who had been recommended to her by Mr. Null. The 
messenger had just been despatched, when Mr. Null himself, in 
performance of yesterday’s engagement, called at the house. 

He, too, was agitated. It was impossible that he could have 
heard what had happened. Was he the bearer of bad news? Mrs. 
Gallilee thought of Carmina first, and then of Mr. Le Frank. 

‘Prepare for a surprise,’ Mr. Null began, ‘a joyful surprise, 
Mrs. Gallilee! I have received a telegram from your son.’ 

He handed it to her as he spoke. 

‘September 6th. Arrived at Quebec, and received information 
of Carmina’s illness. Sail to-morrow for Liverpool. Break the 
news gently to C. For God’s sake send telegram to meet me at 
Queenstown.’ 

It was then the 7th of September. If all went well, Ovid 
would be in London in ten days more. 
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CuapTer LIV. 


Mrs, GALLILEE read the telegram—paused—and read it again. 
She let it drop on her lap; but her eyes still rested mechanically 
on the slip of paper. When she spoke, her voice startled Mr. 
Null. Usually loud and hard, her tones were strangely subdued. 
If his back had been turned towards her, he would hardly have 
known who was speaking to him. 

‘I must ask you to make allowances for me,’ she began abruptly ; 
‘I hardly know what to say. This surprise comes at a time when 
I am badly prepared for it. I am getting well; but, you see, I 
am not quite so strong as I was before that woman attacked me. 
My husband has gone away—I don’t know where—and has taken 
my children with him. Read his note; but don’t say anything. 
You must let me be quiet, or I can’t think.’ 

She handed the letter to Mr. Null. He looked at her—read 
the few words submitted to him—and looked at her again. Who 
could have supposed that she would have been affected in this 
way, by the return of her son ? 

Mrs. Gallilee drew a long heavy breath. ‘I have got it now,’ 
she said—and turned to Mr. Null. ‘ My son is coming home in a 
hurry, because of Carmina’s illness). Has Carmina written to 
him ?’ 

‘Impossible, Mrs. Gallilee—in her present state of health.’ 

‘In her present state of health? I forgot that. There was 
something else? Oh, yes. Has Carmina seen the telegram ?’ 

Mr. Null explained. He had just come from Carmina. In 
his medical capacity, he had thought it judicious to try the moral 
effect on his patient of a first allusion to the good news. He had 
only ventured to say that Mr. Ovid’s agents in Canada had heard 
from him on his travels, and had reason to believe that he would 
shortly return to Quebec. Upon the whole, the impression pro- 
duced on the young lady 

It was useless to goon. Mrs. Gallilee was pursuing her own 
thoughts, without even a pretence of listening to him. 

‘I want to know who wrote to my son, she persisted. ‘ Was 
it the nurse ?’ 

Mr. Null considered this to be in the last degree unlikely. 
The nurse’s language showed a hostile feeling towards Mr. Ovid, 
in consequence of his absence. 

Mrs. Gallilee again repeated his last words. ‘ “ In consequence 
of his absence.” Yes. Just so. I suppose I may keep the tele- 


gram ?’ 
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Prudent Mr. Null offered a copy—and made the copy, then 
and there. The original (he explained) was his authority for 
acting on Mr. Ovid’s behalf, and he must therefore beg leave to 
keep it. Mrs. Gallilee permitted him to exchange the two papers. 
‘Is there anything more?’ she asked. ‘ Your time is valuable, of 
course. Don’t let me detain you.’ 

‘May I feel your pulse before I go?’ said Mr. Null. 

She held out her arm to him in silence. 

The carriage came to the door while he was counting the beat 
of the pulse. She glanced at the window, and said, ‘Send it 
away. Mr. Null remonstrated. ‘ My dear lady, the air will do 
you good.’ She answered obstinately and quietly, ‘ No’—and 
once more became absorbed in thought. It had been her intention 
to combine her first day of carriage exercise with a visit to 
Teresa’s lodgings, and a personal exertion of her authority. The 
news of Ovid’s impending return made it a matter of serious im- 
portance to consider this resolution under a new light. She had 
now, not only to reckon with Teresa, but with her son. With 
this burden on her mind—already heavily laden by the sense of 
injury which her husband’s flight had aroused—she had not even 
reserves enough of energy to spare for the trifling effort of dress- 
ing to go out. She broke into irritability, for the first time. ‘I 
am trying to find out who has written to my son. How can I 
do it when you are worrying me about the carriage? Have you 
ever held a full glass in your hand, and been afraid of letting it 
overflow? That’s what I’m afraid of-——in my mind-—I don’t mean 
that my mind is a glass—I mean > Her forehead turned red. 
* Will you leave me?’ she cried. 

He left her instantly. The change in her manner, the difficulty 
she found in expressing her thoughts, had produced some uneasi- 
ness of feeling even in Mr. Null’s mind. 

In the hall, he spoke to Joseph. ‘Do you know about your 
master and the children ?’ he said. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘1 wish you had told me of it, when you let me in,’ 

‘Have I done any harm, sir ?’ 

‘I don’t know yet. If you want me, I shall be at home to 
dinner at seven.’ 

The next visitor was one of the partners in the legal firm, to 
which Mrs. Gallilee ltad applied for advice. After what Mr. Null 
had said, Joseph hesitated to conduct this gentleman into the 
presence of his mistress. He left the lawyer in the waiting-room, 
and took his card. 

Mrs. Gallilee’s attitude had not changed. She sat looking 
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down at the copied telegram and the letter from her husband, 
lying together on her lap. Joseph was obliged to speak twice, 
before he could rouse her. 

‘ To-morrow,’ was all she said. 

‘What time shall I say, ma’am ?’ 

She put her hand to her head—and broke into anger against 
Joseph. ‘Settle it yourself, you wretch!’ Her head drooped 
again over the papers. Joseph returned to the lawyer. ‘ My 
mistress is not very well, sir. She will be obliged if you will call 
to-morrow, at your own time.’ 

About an hour later, she rang her bell—rang it unintermit- 
tingly, until Joseph appeared. ‘I’m famished,’ she said. ‘ Some- 
thing to eat! I never was so hungry in my life. At once—I 
can’t wait.’ 

The cook sent up a cold fowl, and a ham. Her eyes devoured 
the food, while the footman was carving it for her. Her bad 
temper seemed to have completely disappeared. She said, * What 
a delicious dinner! Just the very things I like.’ She lifted the 
first morsel to her mouth—and laid the fork down again with a weary 
sigh. ‘No: I can’t eat; what has come to me?’ With those 
words, she pushed her chair away from the table, and looked slowly 
all round her. ‘I want the telegram and the letter.’ Joseph 
found them. ‘Can you help me?’ she said. ‘I am trying to 
find out who wrote to my son. Say yes, or no, at once; I hate 
waiting.’ 

Joseph left her in her old posture, with her head down and 
the papers on her lap. 

The appearance of the uneaten dinner in the kitchen pro- 
duced a discussion, followed by a quarrel. 

Joseph was of opinion that the mistress had got more upon 
her mind than her mind could well bear. It was useless to send 
for Mr. Null; he had already mentioned that he would not be at 
home until seven o’clock, There was no superior person in the 
house to consult. It was not for the servants to take responsi- 
bility on themselves. ‘Fetch the nearest doctor, and let him be 
answerable, if anything serious happens.’ Such was Joseph's 
advice. 

The women (angrily remembering that Mrs. Gallilee had 
spoken of sending for the police) ridiculed the footman’s cautious 
proposal—with one exception. When the others ironically asked 
him if he was not accustomed to the mistress’s temper yet, Mrs. 
Gallilee’s own servant (Jane) said, ‘What do we know about 
it’ Joseph is the only one of us who has seen her, since the 
morning.’ This perfectly sensible remark had the effect of a 
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breath of wind on a smouldering fire. The female. servants, all 
equally suspected of having assisted Mr. Gallilee in making up his 
parcels, were all equally assured that there was a traitress among 
them; the lady’s maid being the suspected woman. Hitherto 
suppressed, this feeling now openly found its way to expression. 
Jane lost her temper; and betrayed herself as the guilty con- 
federate. 

‘I’m a mean mongrel--am I?’ cried the angry maid, re- 
peating the cook’s allusion to her birthplace in the Channel 
Islands. ‘The mistress shall know, this minute, that I’m the 
woman who did it!’ 

‘Why didn’t you say so before?’ the cook retorted. 

‘ Because I promised my master not to tell on him, till he got 
to his journey’s end.’ 

‘Who'll lay a wager?’ asked the cook. ‘I bet half-a-crown 
she changes her mind, before she gets to the top of the stairs.’ 

‘ Perhaps she thinks the mistress will forgive her,’ the pariour- 
maid suggested ironically. 

‘Or perhaps,’ the housemaid added, ‘she means to give the 
mistress notice to leave.’ 

‘ That’s exactly what I’m going to do!’ said Jane. 

The women all declined to believe her. She appealed to 
Joseph. ‘ What did I tell you, when the mistress first sent me 
out in the carriage with poor Miss Carmina? Didn’t I say that I 
was no spy, and that I wouldn’t submit tobe made one? I would 
have left the house—I would !—but for Miss Carmina’s kindness. 
Any other young lady would have made me feel my mean position. 
She treated me like a friend—and I don’t forget it. I'll go 
straight from this place, and help to nurse her !’ 

With that declaration, Jane left the kitchen. 

Arrived at the library door, she paused. Not as the cook had 
suggested, to ‘change her mind ;’ but to consider beforehand how 
much she should confess to her mistress, and how much she should 
hold in reserve. 

Zo’s narrative of what had happened, on the evening of Teresa’s 
arrival, had produced its inevitable effect on the maid’s mind. 
Strengthening, by the sympathy which it excited, her grateful 
attachment to Carmina, it had necessarily intensified her dislike of 
Mrs. Gallilee—-and Mrs. Gallilee’s innocent husband had profited by 
that circumstance! Jane had discovered her master, standing 
ina state of bewildered contemplation before the open wardrobe of 
his daughters, and had asked slily if she could be of any use. 
Never remarkable for presence of mind in emergencies, Mr. 
Gallilee had helplessly admitted to his confidence the last person 
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in the house, whom anyone else (in his position) would have 
trusted. ‘ My good soul, I want to take the girls away quietly for 
change of air—you have got little secrets of your own, like me, 
haven’t you?’ There, he checked himself; conscious, when it was 
too late, that he was asking his wife’s maid to help him in 
deceiving his wife. Jane’s ready wit helped him through the 
difficulty. ‘I understand, sir: you don’t want my mistress to 
know of it.’ Mr. Gallilee, at a loss for any other answer, instantly 
pulled out bis purse. ‘My mistress pays me, sir; I serve you for 
nothing.’ In those words, she would have informed any other 
man of the place which Mrs. Gallilee held in her estimation. 
Her master simply considered her to be the most disinterested 
woman he had ever met with. If she lost her situation through 
helping him, he engaged to pay her wages until she found another 
place. The maid set his mind at rest on that subject. ‘A 
woman who understands hairdressing as I do, sir, can refer to 
other ladies besides Mrs. Gallilee, and can get a place whenever 
she wants it.’ 


Having decided on what she should confess, and on what she 
should conceal, Jane knocked at the library door. Receiving no 
answer, she went in. 

Mrs. Gallilee was leaning back in her chair: her hands hung 
down on either side of her: her eyes looked up drowsily at the 
ceiling. Prepared to see a person with an overburdened mind, 
the maid (without sympathy, to quicken her perceptions) saw 
nothing but a person on the point of taking a nap. 

‘Can I speak a word, ma’am ?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee’s eyes remained fixed on the ceiling, ‘Is that 
my maid?’ she asked. ~ 

Treated—to all appearance—with marked contempt, Jane 
no longer cared to assume the forms of respect either in language 
or manner. ‘I wish to give you notice to leave,’ she said abruptly ; 
‘I find I can’t get on with my fellow-servants.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee slowly raised her head, and looked at her maid— 
and said nothing. 

‘And while I’m about it,’ the angry woman proceeded, ‘ I may 
as well own the truth. You suspect one of us of helping my 
master to take away the young ladies’ things—I mean some few of 
their things. Well! you needn’t blame innocent people. I’m the 
person.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee laid her head back again on the chair—and burst 
out laughing. 

For one moment, Jane looked at her mistress in blank surprise. 
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Then the terrible truth burst on her. She ran into the hall, 
and called for Joseph. 

He hurried up the stairs. The instant he presented himself 
at the open door, Mrs. Gallilee rose to her feet. ‘My medical 
attendant,’ she said, with an assumption of dignity; ‘I must 
explain myself.’ She held up one hand, outstretched ; and counted 
her fingers with the other, ‘First my husband. Then my son. 
Now my maid. One, two, three. Mr. Null, do you know the 
proverb? ‘It’s the last hair that breaks the camel’s back.”’ She 
suddenly dropped on her knees. ‘ Will somebody pray for me?’ 
she cried piteously. ‘I don’t know how to pray for myself. 
Where is God ?’ 

Bareheaded as he was, Joseph ran out. The nearest doctor 
lived on the opposite side of the square. He happened to be at 
home. When he reached the house, the women servants were 
holding their mistress down by main force. 


Cuarter LV. 


On the next day, Mr. Mool—returning from a legal consultation 
to an appointment at his office—found a gentleman, whom he 
knew by sight, walking up and down before his door; apparently 
bent on intercepting him. ‘ Mr. Null, I believe?’ he said, with his 
customary politeness. 

Mr. Null answered to his name, and asked for a moment of 
Mr. Mool’s time. Mr. Mool looked grave, and said he was late 
for an appointment already. Mr. Null admitted that the clerks 
in the office had told him so, and said at last, what he ought to 
have said at first: ‘I am Mrs. Gallilee’s medical attendant—there 
is serious necessity for communicating with her husband.’ 

Mr. Mool instantly led the way into the office. 

The chief clerk approached his employer, with some severity 
ofmanner. ‘The parties have been waiting, sir, for more than a 
quarter of an hour.’ Mr. Mool’s attention wandered: he was 
thinking of Mrs. Gallilee. ‘Is she dying?’ he asked. ‘She is 
out of her mind,’ Mr. Null answered. Those words petrified the 
lawyer: he looked helplessly at the clerk—who, in his turn, 
looked indignantly at the office clock. Mr. Mool recovered him- 
self. ‘Say I am detained by a most distressing circumstance; I 
will call on the parties later in the day, at their own hour.’ 
Giving those directions to the clerk, he hurried Mr. Null upstairs 
into a private room. ‘Tell me about it; pray tell me about it. 
Stop! Perhaps, there is not time enough. What can I do?’ 

Mr. Null put the question, which he ought to have asked when 
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they met at the house door. ‘Can you tell me Mr. Gallilee’s 
address ?’ 

‘Certainly! Care of the Earl of Northlake F 

‘Will you please write it in my pocket-book? I am so upset 
by this dreadful affair that I can’t trust my memory.’ 

Such a confession of helplessness as this, was all that was 
wanted to rouse Mr. Mool. He rejected the pocket-book, and 
wrote the address on a telegram. ‘ Return directly: your wife is 
seriously ill.’ In five minutes more, the message was on its way 
to Scotland; and Mr. Null was at liberty to tell his melancholy 
story—if he could. 

With assistance from Mr. Mocl, he got through it. ‘This 
morning, he proceeded, ‘I have had the two best opinions in 
London. Assuming that there is no hereditary taint, the doctors 
think favourably of Mrs. Gallilee’s chances of recovery.’ 

*Is it violent madness?’ Mr. Mool asked. 

Mr. Null admitted that two nurses were required. ‘The 
doctors don’t look on her violence as a discouraging symptom,’ he 
said. ‘They are inclined to attribute it to the strength of her 
constitution. I felt it my duty to place my own knowledge of the 
case before them. Without mentioning painful family circum- 
stances 

‘I happen to be acquainted with the circumstances,’ Mr. Mool 
interposed. ‘Are they in any way connected with this dreadful 
state of things?’ 

He put that question eagerly, as if he had some strong personal 
interest in hearing the reply. 

Mr. Null blundered on steadily with his story. ‘I thought it 
right (with all due reserve) to mention that Mrs. Gallilee had 
been subjected to—I won’t trouble you with medical language— 
let us say, to severe trial (mental and bodily trial), before her 
reason gave way.’ 

‘ And they considered that to be the cause il 

Mr. Null asserted his dignity. ‘The doctors agreed with Me, 
that it had shaken her power of self-control.’ 

‘You relieve me, Mr. Null-——you infinitely relieve me! If our 
way of removing the children had done the mischief, I should 
never have forgiven myself.’ 

He blushed, and said no more. Had Mr. Null noticed the 
slip of the tongue into which his agitation had betrayed him? 
Mr. Null did certainly look as if he was going to put a question. 
The lawyer desperately forestalled him. 

‘May I ask how you came to apply to me for Mr. Gallilee’s 
address? Did you think of it yourself?’ 
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Mr. Null had never had an idea of his own, from the day of 
his birth, downward. ‘A very intelligent man,’ he answered, 
‘reminded me that you were an old friend of Mr. Gallilee. In 
short, it was Joseph—the footman at Fairfield Gardens.’ 

Joseph’s good opinion was of no importance to Mr. Mool’s 
professional interests. He could gratify Mr. Null’s curiosity 
without fear of lowering himself in the estimation of a client. 

‘I had better, perhaps, explain that chance allusion of mine to 
the children,’ he began. ‘My good friend, Mr. Gallilee, had his 
own reasons for removing his daughters from home for a time— 
reasons, I am bound to add, in which I concur. The children 
were to be placed under the care of their aunt, Lady Northlake. 
Unfortunately, her ladyship was away with my lord, cruising in 
their yacht. They were not able to receive Maria and Zoe at once. 
In the interval that elapsed—you know our excellent friend ?— 
Mr. Gallilee’s resolution to make his authority felt (in plain words, 
to meet his wife’s expected resistance) showed signs of failing him. 
I regret to say, that I suggested the—the sort of clandestine 
departure which did in fact take place. I also permitted some— 
in short, some of the necessary clothing to be privately deposited 
here, and called for on the way to the station. Very unprofes- 
sional, I am aware. I did it for the best; and allowed my 
friendly feeling to mislead me. Can I be of any further use ? 
Mr, Ovid will hear dreadful news, when he comes home. Can’t 
we prepare him for it, in any way?’ 

‘ He asks me to telegraph to him, at Queenstown.’ 

‘Is there no friend who can meet him there? I have clients 
depending on me—cases, in which property is concerned, and 
reputation is at stake—or I would gladly go myself. You, with 
your patients, are as little at liberty as Iam. Can’t you think of 
some other friend ?’ 

Mr. Null could think of nobody, and had nothing to propose. 
Of the three weak men, now brought into association by the 
influence of domestic calamity, he was the feeblest, beyond all 
doubt. Mr. Mool had knowledge of law, and could on occasion be 
incited to energy. Mr. Gallilee had warm affections, which, being 
stimulated, could at least assert themselves. Mr. Null, profes- 
sionally and personally, was incapable of stepping beyond his own 
narrow limits, under any provocation whatever. He submitted to 
the force of events, as a cabbage-leaf submits to the teeth of a 
rabbit. 
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Cuapter LVI. 


Arter leaving the office, Mr. Null had his patients to see. 
He went to Carmina first. Since the unfortunate alarm in the 
house, he had begun to feel doubtful and anxious about her again. 

In the sitting-room, he found Teresa and the landlady in con- 
sultation. In her own abrupt way, the nurse made him acquainted 
with the nature of the conference. 

‘We have two worries to bother us,’ she said; ‘and the music 
man is the worst of the two. There’s a notion at the hospital 
(set agoing, I don’t doubt, by the man himself), that I crushed 
his fingers on purpose. That’sa lie! With the open cupboard 
door between us, how could [ see him, or he see me? When I 
gave it a push-to, I no more knew where his hand was, than you 
do. If I meant anything, I meant to slap his face for prying 
about in my room. Here’s our friend going to ask how he is, 
and willing to take my defence of myself along with her. We’ve 
made out a writing between us, to show to the doctors. -Just 
look at it, and say if it’s short enough to trouble nobody, and 
plain enough to tell the truth.’ 

Incapable Mr. Null showed sad ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of criticism. He not only read the composition submitted 
to him from beginning to end, but expressed himself politely in 
speaking of the authors. 

‘Now about the other matter, Teresa resumed. ‘ You tell me 
I shall fall ill myself, if I don’t get a person to help me with 
Carmina. Well! the person has come.’ 

‘ Where is she ?’ 

Teresa pointed to the bedroom. 

‘Recommended by me?’ Mr. Null inquired. 

‘Recommended by herself. And we don’t like her. That’s 
the other worry.’ 

Mr. Null settled the question with a due regard to his own im- 
portance. ‘No nurse has any business here, without my sanction! 
I'll send her away directly.’ 

He pushed open the baize door. A lady was sitting by Car- 
mina’s bedside. Even in the dim light, there was no mistaking 
that face. Mr. Null recognised—Miss Minerva. 

She rose, and bowed to him. He returned the bow stiffly. 
Nature’s protecting care of fools supplies them with an instinct 
which distrusts ability. Mr. Null had never liked Miss Minerva. 
At the same time, he was a little afraid of her. This was not the 
sort of nurse who could be ordered to retire at a moment’s notice. 
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‘I have been waiting anxiously to see you,’ she said—and led 
the way to the farther end of the room. ‘Carmina terrifies me,’ 
she added in a whisper. ‘I have been here for an hour. When I 
entered the room her face, poor dear, seemed to come to life 
again; she was able to express her joy at seeing me. Even the 
jealous old nurse noticed the change for the better. Why didn’t 
it last ? Look at her—oh, look at her!’ 

The melancholy relapse that had followed the short interval of 
excitement was visible to anyone now. 

There was the ‘simulated paralysis’ showing itself plainly in 
every part of the face. She lay still as death, looking vacantly 
at the foot of the bed. Mr. Null was inclined to resent the in- 
terference of a meddling woman, in the discharge of his duty. 
He felt Carmina’s pulse, in sulky silence. Her eyes never moved ; 
her hand showed no consciousness of his touch. Teresa opened 
the door, and looked in—impatiently eager to see the intruding 
nurse sent away. Miss Minerva invited her to return to her place 
at the bedside. ‘I only ask to occupy it,’ she said considerately, 
‘when you want rest.’ Teresa was ready with an ungracious 
reply, but found no opportunity of putting it into words. Miss 
Minerva turned quickly to Mr. Null. ‘I must ask you to let me 
say a few words more,’ she continued ; ‘I will wait for you in the 
sitting-room.’ 

Her look reminded him of his experience, on certain past 
occasions. She was only a woman; but there was a resolution in 
her that no resistance could shake. He followed her into the 
sitting-room, and waited in sullen submission to hear what she 
had to say. 

‘I must not trouble you by entering into my own affairs,’ she 
began. ‘I will only say that I have obtained an engagement 
much sooner than I had anticipated, and that the convenience of 
my employers made it necessary for me to meet them in Paris. I 
owed Carmina a letter; but I had reasons for not writing until I 
knew whether she had, or had not, left London. With that 
object, I called this morning at her aunt’s house. You now see 
me here—after what I have heard from the servants. I make no 
comment, and’I ask for no explanations. One thing only, I must 
know. Teresa refers me to you. Is Carmina attended by any 
other medical man?’ 

Mr. Null answered stiffly, ‘Iam in consultation with Doctor 
Benjulia ; and I expect him to-day.’ 

The reply startled her. ‘Dr. Benjulia?’ she repeated. 

‘The greatest man we have!’ Mr. Null asserted in his most 
positive manner. 
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She silently determined to wait until Doctor Benjulia arrived. 

‘What is the last news of Mr. Ovid?’ she said to him, after 
an interval of consideration. 

He told her the news, in the fewest words possible. Even he 
observed that it seemed to excite her. 

‘Oh, Mr. Null! who is to prepare him for what he will see in 
that room? Who is to tell him what he must hear of his 
mother ?’ 

Mr. Null stood on his dignity. ‘The matter is left in my 
hands,’ he announced. ‘I shall telegraph to him at Queenstown.’ 

The obstinate insensibility of his tone stopped her on the point 
of saying, what Mr. Mool had saidalready. She, too, felt for Ovid, 
when she thought of the cruel brevity of a telegram. ‘ At what 
date will the vessel reach Queenstown ?’ she asked. 

‘ By way of making sure,’ said Mr. Null, ‘I shall telegraph in 
eight days’ time.’ 

She troubled him with no more inquiries. He had purposely 
remained standing, in the expectation that she would take the 
hint, and go; and he now walked to the window, and looked out. 
She remained in her chair, thinking. In a few minutes more, 
there was a heavy step on the stairs. Benjulia had arrived. 

He looked hard at Miss Minerva, in unconcealed -surprise at 
finding her in the house. She rose, and made an effort to pro- 
pitiate him by shaking hands. ‘I am very anxious,’ she said 
gently, ‘ to hear your opinion.’ 

‘Your hand tells me that,’ he answered. ‘It’s a cold hand, 
on a warm day. You're an excitable woman.’ 

He looked at Mr. Null, and led the way into the bedroom. 

Left by herself, Miss Minerva discovered writing materials 
(placed ready for Mr. Null’s next prescription) on a side table. 
She made use of them at once to write to her employer. ‘A dear 
friend of mine is seriously ill, and in urgent need of all that my 
devotion can do for her. If you are willing to release me from 
my duties for a short time, your sympathy and indulgence will 
not be thrown away on an ungrateful woman. If you cannot do 
me this favour, I ask your pardon for putting you to inconve- 
nience, and leave some other person, whose mind is at ease, to 
occupy the place which I am for the present unfit to fill.’ Having 
completed her letter in those terms, she waited Benjulia’s return. 

There was sadness in her face, but no agitation, as she looked 
patiently towards the bedroom door. At last, in her inmost 
heart, she knew it—the victory over herself was a victory won. 
Carmina could trust her now ; and Ovid himself should see it ! 
Mr. Null returned to the sitting-room alone. Doctor Benjulia 
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had no time to spare: he had left the bedroom by the other 
door. 

‘I may say (as you seem anxious) that my colleague approves 
of every suggestion that I have made; we recognise the new 
symptoms, without feeling alarm.’ Having issued this bulletin, 
Mr. Null sat down to write his prescription. 

When he looked up again, the room was empty. Had she left 
the house? No: her travelling hat and her gloves were on the 
other table. Had she boldly confronted Teresa on her own 
ground? He took his prescription into the bedroom. There she 
was, and there sat the implacable nurse, already persuaded into 
listening to her! What conceivable subject could there be, which 
offered two such women neutral ground to meet on? Mr. Null 
left the house without the faintest suspicion that Carmina might 
be the subject. 

‘ May I try to rouse her ?’ 

Teresa answered by silently resigning her place at the bedside. 
Miss Minerva touched Carmina’s hand, and spoke. ‘Have you 
heard the good news, dear? Ovid is coming back in little more 
than a week.’ 

Carmina looked—reluctantly looked— at her friend. She said, 
with an effort, ‘I am glad.’ 

‘You will be better,’ Miss Minerva continued, ‘the moment 
you see him.’ 

Her face became faintly animated. ‘I shall be able to say 
good-bye,’ she answered. 

‘Not good-bye, darling. He is returning to you after a long 
journey.’ 

‘I am going, Frances, on a longer journey still.’ She closed 
her eyes, too weary or too indifferent to say more. 

Miss Minerva drew back, desperately struggling against the 
tears that fell fast over her face. The jealous old nurse quietly 
moved nearer to her, and kissed her hand. ‘I’ve been a brute and 
@ fool,’ said Teresa ; ‘ You’re almost as fond of her as I am.’ 


A week later, Miss Minerva left London, to wait for Ovid at 
Queenstown. 
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Cuapter LVII. 


Mr. Moot was waiting at Fairfield Gardens, when his old 
friend arrived from Scotland, to tell him what the cautiously ex- 
pressed message in the telegram really meant. But one idea 
seemed to be impressed on Mr. Gallilee’s mind—the idea of 
reconciliation. He insisted on seeing his wife. It was in vain to 
tell him that she was utterly incapable of reciprocating or even of 
understanding his wishes. Absolute resistance was the one alter- 
native left—and it was followed by distressing results. The kind- 
hearted old man burst into a fit of crying, which even shook the 
resolution of the doctors. One of them went upstairs to warn the 
nurses. The other said, ‘ Let him see her.’ 

The instant he showed himself in the room, Mrs. Gallilee 
recognised him with a shriek of fury. The nurses held her back— 
while Mr. Mool dragged him out again, and shut the door. The 
object of the doctors had been gained. His own eyes had con- 
vinced him of the terrible necessity of placing his wife under 
restraint. With his consent she was removed to a private asylum. 

Maria and Zo had been left in Scotland—as perfectly happy 
as girls could be, in the society of their cousins, and under the 
affectionate care of their aunt. Mr. Gallilee remained in London ; 
but he was not left alone in the deserted house. The good lawyer 
had a spare room at his disposal; and Mrs. Mool and her daughters 
received him with true sympathy. Coming events helped to 
steady his mind. He was comforted in the anticipation of Ovid’s 
return, and interested in hearing of the generous motive which 
had led Miss Minerva to meet his stepson. ‘I never agreed with 
the others when they used to abuse our governess,’ he said. ‘She 
might have been quick tempered, and she might have been ugly— 
I suppose I saw her in some other light, myself.” He had truly 
seen her under another light. In his simple affectionate nature, 
there had been instinctive recognition of that great heart. 

He was allowed to see Carmina, in the hope that pleasant 
associations connected with him might have a favourable influence. 
She smiled faintly, and gave him her hand, when she saw him at 
the bedside—but that was all. 

He was too deeply distressed to ask to see her again. Day by 
day, he made his inquiries at thé door ; and day by day the answer 
was always the sare. 

Before she left London, Miss Minerva had taken it on herself 
to engage the vacant rooms, on the ground floor of the lodging- 
house, for Ovid. She knew his heart, as she knew her own heart. 
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Once under the same roof with Carmina, he would leave it no 
more—until life gave her back to him, or death took her away. 
Hearing of what had been done, Mr. Gallilee removed to Ovid’s 
rooms the writing-desk and the books, the favourite music and the 
faded flowers left by Carmina at Fairfield Gardens. ‘ Anything 
that belongs to her,’ he thought, ‘ will surely be welcome to the 
poor fellow when he comes back.’ 

On one afternoon—never afterwards to be forgotten—he had 
only begun to make his daily inquiry, when the door on the ground 
floor was opened, and Miss Minerva beckoned to him. 

Her face daunted Mr, Gallilee: he asked, in a whisper, if Ovid 
had returned. 

She pointed upwards, and answered, ‘ He is with her now.’ 

‘ How did he bear it ?’ 

‘We don’t know; we were afraid to follow him into the room.’ 

She turned towards the window as she spoke. Teresa was 
sitting there—vacantly looking out. Mr. Gallilee spoke to her 
kindly: she made no answer; she never even moved. ‘ Worn 
out!’ Miss Minerva whispered to him. ‘When she thinks of 
Carmina now, she thinks without hope.’ 

He shuddered. The expression of his own fear was in those 
words—and he shrank from it. Miss Minerva took his hand, and 
led him to a chair. ‘Ovid will know best,’ she reminded him ; 
‘let us wait for what Ovid will say.’ 

‘Did you meet him on board the vessel?’ Mr. Gullilee asked. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘How did he look ?’ 

‘So well and so strong that you would hardly have known him 
again.” 

‘ Was he frightened about Carmina ?’ 

‘Don’t speak of it! I had courage enough to tell him the 
truth, but not courage enough to look at him.’ 

‘You good creature—you dear good créature! Forgive me if 
I have distressed you; I didn’t mean it,’ 

‘You have not distressed me, Mr. Gallilee. Is there anything 
more I can tell you?’ 

Mr. Gallilee hesitated. ‘I don’t like to speak of it,’ he said ; 
‘but there is one thing more. Did you tell him what had hap- 
pened ——?’” 

He hesitated again. Miss Minerva understood the imperfectly 
expressed question. ‘ Yes,’ she answered; ‘I spoke to him of his 
mother, first.’ 

* Why ?’ 

‘I thought he might be more ready to judge her mercifully, 
x2 
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when we returned to the subject of Carmina. I mean, when I 
could no longer avoid-—.’ 

Mr. Gallilee stopped her. ‘ Don’t tell me what you mean!’ he 
said with a look of horror. ‘I would give everything I possess in 
the world, if I could forget it. What did Ovid say ?’ 

‘In mercy to his mother, he spared me—as you have spared 
me. He said, “ Let it be enough for me to know that she was the 
person to blame. I was prepared to hear it when I read Zo’s 
letter: my mother’s silence could only be accounted for in one 
way.”—Don’t you know, Mr. Gallilee, that the child wrote to Ovid ?’ 

The surprise and delight of Zo’s fond old father, when he 
_ heard the story of the letter, forced a smile from Miss Minerva, 
even at that time of doubt and sorrow. He declared that he 
would have returned to his daughter by the mail train of that _ 
night, but for two considerations. He must see his stepson before 
he went back to Scotland; and he must search all the toy-shops in 
London for the most magnificent present that could be offered to 
a young person of ten years old. ‘Tell Ovid, with my love, I’ll 
call again to-morrow,’ he said, looking at his watch. ‘I have just 
time to write to Zo by to-day’s post.’ He went to his club, for the 
first time since he had returned to London. Miss Minerva thought 
of the old times, and wondered if he would enjoy his champagne. 

A little later Mr. Null called—anxious to know if Ovid had 
arrived. 

Other women, in the position of Miss Minerva and Teresa, 
might have hesitated to keep the patient’s room closed to the 
doctor. These two were resolved. They refused to disturb Ovid, 
even by sending up a message. Mr. Null took offence. ‘ Under- 
stand, both of you,’ he said, ‘when I call to-morrow morning, I 
shall insist on going upstairs—and if I find this incivility repeated, 
I shall throw up the case.’ He left the room, triumphing in his 
fool’s paradise of aggressive self-conceit. 

They waited for some time longer—and still no message 
reached them from upstairs. ‘We may be wrong in staying here,’ 
Miss Minerva suggested ; ‘ he may want to be alone when he leaves 
her—let us go.’ 

She rose to return to the house of her new employers. They 
respected her, and felt for her: while Carmina’s illness continued 
she had the entire disposal of her time. The nurse accompanied 
her to the door; resigned to take refuge in the landlady’s room. 
‘I’m afraid to be by myself, Teresa said. ‘Even that woman’s 
chatter is better for me than my own thoughts.’ 

Before parting for the night they waited in the hall, looking 
towards the stairs, and listening anxiously, Not a sound reached 


their ears. 
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Cuapter LVIII. 


AMONG many vain hopes, one had been realised: they had met 
again. 

In the darkened room, her weary eyes could hardly have seen 
the betrayal of what he suffered—even if she had looked up in 
his face. She was content to see him sitting by her; to rest her 
head on his breast, to feel his arm round her. ‘I am glad, dear,’ 
she said, ‘ to have lived long enough for this.’ 

Those were her first words—after the first kiss. She had 
trembled and sighed, when he ran to her and bent over her: it 
was the one expression left of all her joy and all her love. But 
it passed away as other lesser agitations had passed away. One 
last reserve of energy rallied under the gentle persuasion of love. 
Silent towards all other friends, she was able to speak to Ovid. 

‘You used to breathe so lightly,’ she said. ‘How is it that I 
hear you now? Oh, Ovid, don’t ery! I couldn’t bear that.’ 

He answered her quietly. ‘Don’t be afraid, darling ; I won’t 
distress you.’ 

‘And you will let me say, what I want to say ?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ 

This satisfied her. ‘I may rest a little now,’ she said. 

He too was silent ; held down by the heavy hand of despair. 

The time had been, in the days of his failing health, when the 
solemn shadows of evening falling over the fields—the soaring 
song of the lark in the bright heights of the midday sky—the 
dear lost remembrances that the divine touch of music finds again 
—brought tears into his eyes. They were dry eyes now! Those 
once tremulous nerves had gathered steady strength on the broad 
prairies and in the roving life. What sympathies that melt into 
tears throbbed in the new vitality that rioted in his blood, whether 
she lived or whether she died? In those deep breathings that had 
alarmed her, she had indeed heard the vain struggle of grief to 
find its way to the lost sources of tears, through the health and 
strength that set moral weakness at defiance. Nature had re- 
made this man—and Nature never pities. 

It was an effort to her to collect her thoughts—but she did 
collect them. She was able to tell him what was in her mind. 

‘Do you think, Ovid, your mother will care much what be- 
comes of me, when I die?’ 

He started at those dreadful words—so softly, so patiently 
spoken. ‘You will live,’ he said. ‘My Carmina, what am I 
here for but to bring you back to life?’ 
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She made no attempt to dispute with him. Quietly, persis- 
tently, she returned to the thought that was in her. 

‘ Say that I forgive your mother, Ovid—and that I only ask one 
thing in return. I ask her to leave me to you, when the end has 
come. My dear, there isa feeling in me that I can’t get over. 
Don’t let me be buried in a great place all crowded with the dead! I 
once saw a picture—it was at home in Italy, I think—an English 
picture of a quiet little churchyard in the country. The shadows of 
the trees rested on the lonely graves. And some great poet had 
written—oh, such beautiful words about it. The redbreast loves 
to build and warble there, And little footsteps lightly print the 
ground. Promise, Ovid, you will take me to some place like 
that!’ 

He promised—and she thanked him, and rested again. 

‘There was something else,’ she said, when the interval had 
passed. ‘My head is so sleepy. I wonder whether I can think of 
it?’ 

After a while she did think of it. 

‘I want to make you a little farewell present. Will you undo 
my gold chain? Don’t cry, Ovid! oh, don’t ery!’ 

He obeyed her. The gold chain held the two lockets—the 
treasured portraits of her father and her mother. ‘Wear them 
for my sake, she murmured. ‘ Lift me up; I want to put them 
round your neck myself.’ She tried, vainly tried, to clasp the 
chain. Her head fell back on his breast. ‘Too sleepy,’ she said ; 
‘always too sleepy now! Say you love me, Ovid.’ 

He said it. 

* Kiss me, dear.’ 

He kissed her. 

‘Now lay me down on the pillow. I’m not eighteen yet-—and I 
feel as old as eighty! Rest; all I want is rest.’ Looking at him 
fondly, her eyes closed little by little—then softly opened again. 
‘Don’t wait in this dull room, darling; I will send for you, if I 
wake.’ 

It was the only wish of hers that he disobeyed. From time 
to time, his fingers touched her pulse, and felt its feeble beat. 
From time to time, he stooped and let the faint coming and going 
of her breath flutter on his cheek. The twilight fell, and darkness 
began to gather over the room. Still, he kept his place by her, 
like a man entranced. 
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CHapTter LIX. 


Tue first trivial sound that broke the spell, was the sound of a 
match struck in the next room. 

He rose, and groped his way to the door. Teresa had ventured 
upstairs, and had kindled a light. Some momentary doubt of 
him kept her silent when he looked at her. He stammered and 
stared about him confusedly, when he spoke. 

‘ Where—where—?’ He seemed to have lost his hold on his 
thoughts—he gave it up, and tried again. ‘I want to be alone,’ 
he burst out; recovering, for the moment, some power of ex- 
pressing himself. 

Teresa took him by the hand like a child. She led him down- 
stairs to his rooms. He stood silently watching her, while she lit 
the candles. ‘Is there anything I can do for you?’ she ventured 
to ask. He shook his head vacantly. She found courage in her 
pity for him. ‘Try to pray,’ she said, as she left the room. : 

He fell on his knees; but still the words failed him. He 
tried to quiet his mind by holy thoughts. No! The dumbagony 
in him was powerless to find relief. Only the shadows of thoughts 
crossed his mind ; his eyes ached with a burning heat. He began 
to be afraid of himself. The active habits of the life that he had 
left, drove him out, with the instincts of an animal, into space 
and air. Neither knowing nor caring in what direction he turned 
his steps, he walked on at the top of his speed. On and on, till 
the crowded houses began to grow more rare—till there were gaps 
of open ground, on either side of him—till the moon rose behind 
a plantation of trees, and bathed in its melancholy light a lonely 
high road. He followed the road till he was tired of it, and 
turned aside into a winding lane. The lights and shadows, alter- 
nating with each other, soothed and pleased him. He had got 
the relief in exercise that had been denied him while he was in 
repose. He could think again; he could feel the resolution 
stirring in him to save that dear one, or to die with her. Now, at 
last, he was man enough to face the terrible necessity that con- 
fronted him, and fight the battle of Art and Love against Death. 
Time—he knew it now—time was precious: the speediest way 
back to her was the best way. He stopped in the lane, and 
looked round. In the solitude, there was no hope of finding a 
person to direct him. He turned, to go back to the high road, 

At the same moment, he became conscious of the odour of 
tobacco wafted towards him on the calm night air. Some one 
was smoking in the lane. 
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He retraced his steps, until he reached a gate—with a barren 
field behind it. There was the man, whose tobacco smoke he 
had smelt, leaning on the gate, with his pipe in his mouth. 

The moonlight fell full on Ovid’s face, as he approached to 
ask his way. The man suddenly stood up—stared at him—and 
said, ‘ Hullo! is it you or your ghost ?’ 

His face was in shadow, but his voice answered for him. The 
man was Benjulia. 

‘Have you come to see me?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

* Won’t you shake hands ?’ 

* No,’ 

* What’s wrong?’ 

Ovid had heard from Miss Minerva, all that Teresa could tell 
of the consultations between Benjulia and Mr. Null, and all that 
she had herself observed when Benjulia had come to the house. 
He answered, when he had steadied his temper. 

‘I have seen Carmina,’ he said. 

Benjulia went on with his smoking. ‘ An interesting case, 
isn’t it ?’ he remarked. 

‘You were called into consultation by Mr. Null,’ Ovid con- 
tinued ; ‘and you approved of his ignorant treatment—you, who 
knew better.’ 

‘I should think I did!’ Benjulia rejoined. 

‘You deliberately encouraged an incompetent man; you let. 
that poor girl go on from bad to worse—for some vile end of 
your own.’ 

Benjulia good-naturedly corrected him. ‘No, no. For an 
excellent end—for knowledge.’ 

‘If I fail to remedy the mischief, which is your doing, and 
yours alone , 

Benjulia took his pipe out of his mouth. ‘ How do you mean 
to cure her?’ he eagerly interposed. ‘Have you got a new 
idea?’ 

‘If I fail,’ Ovid repeated, ‘her death lies at your door. You 
merciless villain—as certainly as that moon is now shining over 
us, your life shall answer for hers.’ 

Astonishment—immeasurable astonishment—sealed Benjulia’s 
lips. He looked down the lane when Ovid left him, completely 
stupefied. The one imaginable way of accounting for such lan- 
guage as he had heard—spoken by a competent member of his 
own profession !— presented the old familiar alternative. ‘ Drunk 
or mad?’ he wondered while he lit his pipe again. Walking 
back to the house, his old distrust of Ovid troubled him once 
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more. He decided to call at Teresa’s lodgings in a day or two, and 
ascertain from the landlady (and the chemist) how Carmina was 
being cured. 


Returning to the high road, Ovid was passed by a tradesman, 
driving his cart towards London. The man civilly offered to take 
him as far as the nearest outlying cabstand. 

Neither the landlady nor Teresa had gone to their beds when 
he returned. Their account of Carmina, during his absence, con- 
tained nothing to alarm him. He bade them good-night—eager 
to be left alone in his room. 

In the house and out of the house, there was now the perfect 
silence that helps a man to think. His mind was clear; his 
memory answered, when he called on it to review that part of his 
own medical practice which might help him, by experience, in his 
present need. But he shrank—with Carmina’s life in his hands— 
from trusting wholly to himself. A higher authority than his 
was waiting to be consulted. He took from his portmanteau the 
manuscript presented to him by the poor wretch whose last hours 
he had soothed, in the garret at Montreal. 

The work opened with a declaration which gave it a special 
value, in Ovid’s estimation. 

‘If this imperfect record of experience is ever read by other 
eyes than mine, I wish to make one plain statement at the outset. 
The information which is presented in these pages is wholly 
derived from the results of bedside practice ; pursued under miser- 
able obstacles and interruptions, and spread over a period of many 
years. Whatever faults and failings I may have been guilty 
of asa man, I am innocent, in my professional capacity, of ever 
having perpetrated the useless and detestable cruelties which 
go by the name of Vivisection. Without entering into any of 
the disputes on either side, which this practice has provoked, I 
declare my conviction that no asserted usefulness in the end, can 
justify deliberate cruelty in the means. The man who asserts that 
any pursuit in which he can engage is independent of moral 
restraint, is a man in a state of revolt against God. I refuse to 
hear him in his own defence, on that ground.’ 

Ovid turned next to the section of the work which was entitled 
‘Brain Disease.’ The writer introduced his observations in 
these prefatory words : 

‘A celebrated physiologist, plainly avowing the ignorance of 
doctors in the matter of the brain and its diseases, and alluding 
to appearances presented by post-mortem examinations, concludes 
his confession thus: “ We cannot even be sure whether many of 
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the changes discovered are the cause or the result of the disease, 
or whether the two are the conjoint results of a common cause.” 

‘So this man writes, after experience in Vivisection. Let my 
different experience be heard next. Not knowing into what hands 
this manuscript may fall, or what unexpected opportunities of 
usefulness it may encounter after my death, I purposely abstain 
from using technical Janguage in the statement which I have now 
to make. 

‘In medical investigations, as in all other forms of human 
inquiry, the result in view is not infrequently obtained by indirect 
and unexpected means. What I have to say here on the subject 
of brain disease, was first suggested by experience of two cases, 
which seemed in the last degree unlikely to help me. They were 
both cases of young women ; each one having been hysterically 
affected by a serious moral shock; terminating, after a longer or 
shorter interval, in simulated paralysis. One of these cases I 
treated successfully. While I was still in attendance on the other, 
(pursuing the same course of treatment which events had already 
proved to be right), a fatal accident terminated my patient’s life, 
and rendered a post-mortem examination necessary. From those 
starting points, I arrived—by devious ways which I am now to 
relate—at deductions and discoveries that threw a new light on 
the nature and treatment of brain disease.’ 

Hour by hour, Ovid studied the pages that followed, until his 
mind and the mind of the writer were one. He then returned to 
certain preliminary allusions to the medical treatment of the two 
girls—inexpressibly precious to him, in Carmina’s present interests. 


The dawn of day found him prepared at all points, and only waiting 


until the lapse of the next few hours placed the means of action in 
his hands. 

But there was one anxiety still to be relieved, before he lay 
down to rest awhile. 

He took off his shoes, and stole upstairs to Carmina’s door. 
The faithful Teresa was astir, earnestly persuading her to take 
some light nourishment. The little that he could hear of her 
voice, as she answered, made his heart ache—it was so faint and 
so low. Still she could speak ; and still there was the old saying 
to remember, which has comforted so many and deceived so many : 
While there’s life, there’s hope. , 


(To be concluded.) 
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Che Did Melo-drama. 


How well I can recall the effects produced upon my boyish imagi- 
nation by the performance of an old melo-drama!—how breath- 
lessly I watched the assassins with their long daggers, and short 
swords, and gigantic pistols, creeping about the stage, to pizzicato 
music, in search of the good young man of the story, who was 
concealed behind a tree or a piece of ruin, hut who would so reck- 
lessly expose himself to indulge in brief commentaries upon their 
movements ; what terrible suspense I endured when the pale weird 
woman with the black hair, who passed all her life in moaning 
and cursing over some mysterious wrong, was attempting, to the 
tremulous wailings of the violins, the escape of the lovely captive 
from the robber’s den; and how I could scarcely suppress a cry 
when the robber himself, all boots, buttons and pistols, suddenly 
barred their way! Then the great combat at the end, to the 
shrieking of fiddles, the blare of cornets, and the beating of drums, 
wherein the good young man fought two and sometimes three 
ruffians, and, although nearly overpowered more than once, ulti- 
mately succeeded in laying their black wigs low; then there was 
the rush on of the lovely captive, red fire and the apotheosis of 
virtue trampling upon vice. Very frequently there was a ghost, 
who appeared at opportune moments in lambent flames of blue 
fire, much to the terror of all the villains, and to the gratification 
of all the good people. 

The old melo-drama was strictly conventional; the robbers 
always wore dirty boots of untanned leather, jackets with many 
short tails and adorned with many buttons; long black hair and 
beards of burnt cork. It would be a curious ethnological inquisi- 
tion to inquire into the origin of the old dramatic idea that 
wickedness is confined to black-haired people; since Lady Audley, 
however, there has been arun on red. There was no casuistry 
about the old melo-drama, no paltering with sin; vice and virtue 
were divided by impassable lines; trimming was impossible; you 
must be one thing or the other; poetical justice was always rigidly 
enforced, the triumph of wickedness was unknown in that world, 
and how anybody could be wicked when they knew that a terrible 
doom would inevitably overtake them, or how anybody could 
think of being otherwise than immaculately virtuous when they 
Were so well rewarded for it, was one of those problems that could 
be referred only to the perversity of human nature. 

The name melo-drama, which signifies a play interspersed with 
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vocal and instrumental music, was first applied by the Italians to 
what we now call opera, and between the earliest operas and the 
earliest melo-dramas there is a great resemblance; both took 
romantic and improbable stories for their plots, and the characters 
of both, in the most trying situations, would relieve their feelings 
by songs, duets, and concerted pieces. In the course of time the 
vocal introductions became fewer and fewer, until these were dis- 
pensed with altogether, and instrumental music alone was used 
to emphasise the action. The two earliest melo-dramas in the 
English language, ‘A Tale of Mystery,’ and ‘ Deaf and Dumb,’ 
were written by the author of the ‘ Road to Ruin,’ Thomas Hol- 
croft; each has a dumb character and much of the action is 
carried on in pantomime; barons of the blackest dye of infamy, 
terrible assassins, virtuous and hospitable peasants, persecuted 
innocents, roaring torrents, thunder and lightning are the in- 
gredients of these highly-flavoured stage dishes. Both were pro- 
duced at the patent theatres and obtained such signal success that 
this species of dramatic composition became all the rage, and 
nearly every playwright of the day turned his attention to it. 

But it was the age of melo-drama; we had just been flooded 
with the grim and ghostly literature of Germany, and there was 
an insatiable appetite among the public for haunted castles, tyrant 
barons, mysterious freebcoters. Scott was translating German 
ballads, Mrs. Radclifie and her imitators were pouring forth 
copious streams of horror, and the stage, as usual, was by no 
means backward in following the public taste. And after all, it 
was but a natural reaction from the frigid, arid, lifeless, blank- 
verse tragedies, with their interminable speeches and utter lack 
of interest, with which generations of playgoers had been bored 
or entertained. Let anyone buy a volume of these off one of the 
old book-stalls, where they still abound, and try to read a few 
pages, and he will then understand the eagerness with which a 
long-suffering public hailed any change which promised life, 
excitement, action, and which superseded the dreary classical 
stories—as rendered by eighteenth century dramatists —upon 
which every play-writer considered it his duty to try his ’prentice 
hand. 

Altkcugh Holcroft’s two works preceded his attempts in the 
same line by several years, Matthew Gregory Lewis, the author of 
the once famous romance of ‘ The Monk,’ was really the originatog 
of the old melo-drama. ‘The Castle Spectre,’ produced at Drury 
Lane in 1797, crowded the theatre for sixty nights, a most mar- 
vellous run for those days, and was interpreted by some of the 
best actors of the period~-John Kemble, Wroughton, Palmer, 
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Bannister, Dowton, Mrs. Jordan being included in the cast. 
Spectres of the blue-fire school were then untried experiments in 
stage effect, and Sheridan, who was the manager at the time, was 
exceedingly dubious as to the reception the public might accord 
the ghost of the murdered Evelina, and tried very hard to induce 
the author to suppress it; but Lewis was obstinate, and the result 
justified his obstinacy ; the ghost walked in her flame of blne fire, 
the audience were awe-inspired and delighted, and an apparition 
of some kind was considered henceforth essential to every romantic 
play. Earl Osmond became the type of conscience-haunted 
tyrants, of usurpers burdened with some awful secret and nightly 
pursued by the Nemesis of bad dreams, but whose chief pleasure 
during the day seemed to consist in ordering virtuous but abusive 
young men to be confined in dungeons beneath the castle moat; 
here also, in the person of Earl Reginald, we have the progenitor 
of many scores of captive fathers who have spent countless years, 
living, it would appear, like Othello’s toad, ‘upon the vapours of 
a dungeon,’ and likewise many other conventional lay figures that 
linger in the minds of old playgoers. The language of ‘ The 
Castle Spectre’ is not so stilted as that of many of its successors ; 
although written in that peculiar sentimental, vapid diction 
which obtained at the period, it is singularly bald and unmodu- 
lated prose. It is remarkable, perhaps, as containing one of the 
first protests against slavery heard upon the stage; the speech is 
put into the mouth of Hassan, one of the black myrmidons of 
Earl Osmond, and is a very favourable specimen of the style of 
the play :— 

‘I have been dragged from my native land, from a wife who 
was everything to me, to whom I was everything! Twenty years 
have elapsed since these Christians tore me away; they trampled 
upon my heart, mocked my despair, and when in frantic terms I 
raved of Samba, laughed, and wondered how a negro’s soul couid 
feel! In that moment, when the last point of Africa faded from: 
my view, when, as I stood on the vessel’s deck, I felt that all I 
loved was to me lost for ever, in that bitter moment did I banish 
humanity from my heart. I tore from my arm the bracelet of 
Samba’s hair; I gave to the sea the precious token, and while the 
high waves swiftly bore it from me, vowed, aloud, endless hatred 
to mankind. I have kept my oath, J will keep it.’ Some time 
ago ‘The Castle Spectre’ was revived at one of the West End 
theatres in order to cast ridicule upon the plays of a past genera- 
tion. It would have been about as logical to have given ‘ Macbeth 
Travestie ’ asa specimen of Shakespeare. To understand the effect 
produced upon our ancestors by such representations we should 
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have to reproduce all the conditions under which they witnessed 
them, an almost impossible undertaking—we must have the high- 
falutin exaggerated style of acting which the language demanded, 
actors especially trained to deliver it, and, above all, an audience 
to whom they could seriously appeal. Fifty years hence, when 
the dramatic style has entirely changed, some manager may 
revive a favourite drama of the present day, which will certainly 
appear equally ludicrous to our grandchildren. 

Another famous melo-drama written by Lewis, was ‘ Rugantino,’ 
founded upon his own romance of ‘The Bravo of Venice ;’ which 
was taken from a German source, as, indeed, was the case 
more or less with all these productions. Does any reader re- 
member that extraordinary spectral drama, ‘ Raymond and Agnes, 
or the Bleeding Nun of Lindenberg,’ founded upon an episode in 
‘The Monk’? A most astounding piece of diablerie, banditti, 
and creepiness. It is not so many years ago since it was played 
at the ‘ Haymarket’ as an after-piece. Then there was ‘One 
o’Clock, or the Knight and the Wood Demon,’ also by Lewis. 
Only think of the title, and the expectations it would excite 
among an audience that delighted in horrors. This work by its 
numerous vocal pieces, choruses, songs, duets, fully justified the 
term melo-drama: I can remember it being a stock play in good 
provincial theatres. 

We should scarcely suspect the author of ‘Gilbert Gurney’ 
and the ‘ Berners Street Hoax,’ of being an imitator of Matthew 
Lewis, yet he was the author of two melo-dramas, one of which, 
‘Tekeli,’ was very famous in its day, famous for its processions 
and ‘ terrific’ combats ; the elder Hook composed some very tune- 
ful music for it. 

One’s theatrical recollections need not go very far back to re- 
member ‘The Miller and his Men, and O'’Keefe’s ‘ Castle of 
Andalusia’ at the Haymarket ; only a few years before his death 
Buckstone took the latter for his benefit; both were essentially 
operatic, and the beautiful music composed by Bishop forthe 
former piece is not likely to he forgotten. The round ‘ When the 
Wind Blows,’ and the sestette ‘Stay, Prithee Stay,’ are among 
that composer’s most charming compositions; the blowing up of 
the windmill and the bandit millers was considered a great stage 
effect at the beginning of the present century, and probably ex- 
cited as much wonder and admiration among our grandfathers as 
did the cave scene of the ‘ Colleen Bawn,’ or the fire scene of the 
‘ Streets of London,’ among their descendants, a few years back. 
It was melo-drama that first brought in elaborate stage effects and 
gorgeous accessories, and during the so-called palmy days of the 
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Kembles, while a few pairs of dingy ‘ flats,’ and a collection of 
dingy dresses that had done service for a generation, were. con- 
sidered good enough for ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth,’ the managers 
of the great theatres lavished large sums upon real water, elephants, 
horses, supers, gorgeous scenery and dresses to illustrate such 
productions as ‘ Timour the Tartar,’ the ‘Cataract of the Ganges,’ 
‘ Aladdin ’"—not the burlesque, but a veritable, serious drama—and 
turned the stage into the platform of a menagerie ; and the classical 
houses were crowded to witness absurdities that a Whitechapel 
costermonger would not tolerate now-a-days. As an instance, we 
may quote the combat to music, in a drama entitled the ‘ Dumb 
Maid of Genoa;’ in this the combatants, each armed with a short, 
blunt, basket-hilted sword, timed every blow with the orchestra. 
Sometimes each note had its corresponding clash, at others the 
combatants had to rest their ‘minim rest,’ and engage only upon 
the beat of the bar. To see them chop at one another in what 
was technically called ‘the round eights,’ aiming and parrying 
blows while turning pirouettes, and performing other fantastic 
movements, and stabbing one another to strong ‘ chords,’ was to see 
a thing beyond the power even of burlesque to travesty. 

As the minor theatres arose, melo-drama received a new im- 
petus. Previous to the repeal of the Licensing Act of 1737, 
the two patent theatres in the winter, and the Haymarket in 
the summer, had the monopoly of what was called the legitimate 
drama, and the new houses could perform only such pieces as came 
under the designation of ‘ Burlettas ;’ by which was understood any 
kind of play, each act of which contained a certain number of 
vocal pieces. These regulations brought forth a series of musical 
farces at the more fashionable houses, such as the Lyceum, and 
a number of strong dramas for audiences who loved more solid 
viands. 

The greatest of melo-dramatists, if quantity be the test, of this 
latter period was Edward Fitzball. For many years this in- 
defatigable playwright supplied both major and minor houses, 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Sadler’s Wells, and the Surrey, with 
numberless spectacles, librettos, and dramas. His ‘ Floating 
Beacon’ was one of the earliest, if not the earliest nautical drama 
of the kind that T. P. Cooke familiarised our fathers with, es- 
pecially written for the glorification of the British tar, and to show 
that virtue is not only morally but physically stronger than vice, 
since one virtuous sailor was always equal to half-a-dozen ‘ piratical 
swabs.’ It was a wonderful sight to see one of those ‘terrific 
eombats,’ which was always made a particular feature in the bill, 
With a sword in each hand, the Jack Junk or the Ben the Boatswain 
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would attack any number of black-rauzzled, long-haired, petticoat- 
trousered pirates, who, whatever their other failings might have 
been, were not deficient in courtesy, since they never objected to 
give their assailant breathing time. Then, with the most as- 
tounding confidence in his own quickness of eye and readiness of 
arm, he would sit upon the hilt of his sword, take out his tobacco- 
pouch, and refresh himself with a toothsome plug, all the time 
heaping upon his foes the most villainous epithets, which they en- 
dured with a patience truly pitiful; or if they advanced a step, 
down would come his sword upon one of their feet—a process he 
called cutting their corns; in fact, he played with them as a cat 
does with a mouse, certain the game was in his own hands. 
Another curious variety of the melo-drama was ‘ the dog-piece,’ 
in which the avenging Nemesis of vice was canine instead of 
human. The first and most famous of these plays was the ‘ Forest 
of Bondy; or the Dog of Montargis,’ founded upon a well-known 
and veritable French story, of which the following is a brief 
résumé :—Aubrey, a young officer who is in great favour with his 
general, is set upon in a lonely part of the forest by two comrades, 
Macaire and Landry, who are jealous of the preference shown him, 
and, after a furious resistance, is murdered. Aubrey has a fine 
Newfoundland dog, which attends him wherever he goes, but which 
the villains have enticed from his side and tied to a tree, while 
they have committed the crime. The act-drop falls upon the 
death of Aubrey; it rises again upon the farm house, where the 
young officer has been staying ; on rushes the dog, who has contrived 
to break his bonds, he jumps over a stile and pulls at the handle of 
the bell. Out come the people, one with a lantern, which the dog 
seizes in his mouth, and then leads the way to the scene of the murder. 
Macaire and Landry are suspected, and in the last scene, while 
they are protesting their innocence, on springs the canine detec- 
tive, who, recognising no law but lynch law, fastens upon the red 
pad that Landry has concealed beneath his throat; grasping the 
dog’s neck, to make him hold tighter, he rushes round the stage, 
then rolls over and over, shrieks ‘ Mussy, mussy !’—dog-men always 
pronounced the word so—but the faithful animal is inexorable, and 
the wretch expires in strong agonies. The new sensation was an 
immense success, and consequently dog-pieces and dog-men became 
as plentiful as blackberries. Some years ago, one of these latter, 
a man evidently of daring imagination, conceived the idea and 
carried it out,of altering ‘Hamlet’ into adog-piece. The melancholy 
Prince was attended wherever he went by a faithful ‘ dawg,’ which 
had belonged to his father, and, in the last scene, he saved his 
master from embruing his own hands in blood by taking upon 
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himself the office of Claudius’s executioner. It must have been a 
novel spectacle to see the wicked king writhing under the fangs of 
a Newfoundland dog. 

Although resembling it in every point, except that the one 
dealt with vice and virtue as they appear in baronial halls, and 
the other with vice and virtue as they appear in peasants’ cottages 
and the back slums of towns, the domestic drama can scarcely be 
considered to be an offshoot of the melo-drama; the former owes 
its origin rather to the sentimental comedy of the last century, in 
which the frivolities of high life were blended with a pathetic story 
of poor and persecuted virtue. The works of Cumberland and 
Colman the younger, Holcroft, and Mrs. Inchbald afford numerous 
specimens of this kind of composition ; in the drama the comedy 
was eliminated or changed into vulgar buffoonery, and the action 
was carried on to musical accompaniment. Neither the tyrant 
baron and persecuted heroine of the ‘ Monk’ Lewis school, nor the 
Jack Junk and piratical swab of the Fitzball, were more absurd 
lay figures than the virtuous peasant and the pride of the village 
of the old domestic drama. Who does not remember that oppres- 
sively virtuous peasant, who never worked, but passed his whole 
time in preaching moral platitudes, who always carried a little 
bundle tied up in a cotton handkerchief—supposed to contain his 
wardrobe—at the end of his stick, who was ubiquitous when sweet 
Jessie or Rose was attacked by her enemy, the wicked squire ? 
And oh! that wicked squire in sticking-plaster, crinkly boots, 
black frock coat and riding-whip—he never moved without a 
riding-whip. Wicked as he was he certainly had a hard time of 
it; everybody was down upon him; the low comedy man bullied 
him; the chambermaid gave him her mind pretty freely, and 
sometimes her umbrella ; the heroine overwhelmed him with high- 
flown denunciations, and the virtuous peasant belaboured him with 
his fists, and, what must have been a worse infliction, with his 
sermons; nevertheless he was of a hopeful disposition, but limited 
vocabulary. ‘Ha! foiled again! but it is no matter; a time will 
come, proud maiden,’ &c.—this was his invariable formula after 
every defeat. Then there was the father of the heroine, with an 
ovine head of hair to which he was constantly referring. The first 
act usually fell upon his cursing his innocent daughter, who had 
been lured away by a villain. Of course there was always a mar- 
riage certificate that turned up in the last scene, for there was no 
tampering with the proprieties, no Gallic tendencies were allowed, 
in these pieces, and if a magdalen was introduced, she was punished 
as relentlessly as even one of her own sex could desire. And the 
language of these plays! The village maidens spoke in stilted 
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heroics adorned with tropes and metaphors, and the simplest ex- 
pressions were converted into fine periphrases. But the authors 
scarcely exceeded in this respect the absurd diction which the 
fashionable audiences of Drury Lane and Covent Garden had 
admired half a century earlier in the writings of Cumberland and 
Mrs. Inchbald. Fashion in language, like fashion in dress, always 
descends in the social scale, and the verbal elegancies of one 
generation, like its costume, are the mode of the alley long after 
they have been rejected by the fashionable world. 

The British public trembled, and wept, and laughed over 
these productions, and thought them very delightful until bur- 
lesque exposed their absurdities, and a terrific combat could be no 
longer witnessed without suggesting a Guy Faux figure with a 
sword under each arm—supposed to be through his body—looking 
out for a soft board to die upon, and afterwards coming to life 
again to join in a wild dance ; the village maiden could no longer 
trip upon the stage without recalling the antics of Thorne and 
Terry, and a breakdown. The pride of the village and all her 
surroundings still flourish at certain suburban theatres, or at least 
at one, where the audience sympathise with them as deeply as ever. 
The last home of the old melo-drama, of the ‘ Monk’ Lewis school, 
west of Temple Bar, was the old Queen’s, now the Prince of Wales’s, 
which was known among actors by the suggestive name of the 
‘Dust-hole.’ The titles alone of some of the dramas produced 
there are dramatic curiosities. I remember one which particularly 
struck me; it was‘The Poison Tree of Java; or, the Spectre 
Bride and the Demon Nun.’ I witnessed its performance; I have 
no recollection of the plot, but I remember that the villain was 
hurled into the corner thirteen times during the three acts while 
attempting his nefarious designs, and that I lost all patience with 
him for not repenting and trying the paths of virtue, just by way 
of experiment, and if only to free himself from the visitation of 
such objectionable ghosts. 

With the ‘Colleen Bawn’ Mr. Dion Boucicault introduced a new 
school of melo-drama, which has since beeu dubbed the sensational ; 
in this the actor and the author are subordinated to the scene- 
painter, carpenter, and property man, and the situation is made 
to depend upon scenic instead of imaginative effects. What a 
wonderful hit that water-cave scene made, with its gauze waters, 
and double trap—which by the way, it is said, was the idea of the 
New York stage carpenter, and not of the author; then followed 
‘The Octoroon,’ with the burning ship ; ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,’ prettiest 
of Irish dramas, with the ingenious tower set; ‘The Streets of 
London,’ with the burning house; ‘ After Dark,’ with the Under 
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ground Railway. But in these days, when the Meritts and Pettits 
and Simses have grasped the sceptre of the great Dion, all the 
sensational scenes just mentioned would no more than suffice for 
a single drama, so ravenous have we become for realistic horrors. 

Melo-drama, assuredly, is still one of the most popular forms of 
dramatic entertainment; it flourishes at Drury Lane, at the 
Princess’s, at the Adelphi, and sometimes even at the Lyceum, to 
say nothing of the theatres it languishes at. But it is not the old 
melo-drama ; it is sensational, but seldom romantic; it is realistic 
to an extreme, and its characters are certainly taken from life, 
though from a kind of life concerning the propriety of presenting 
which there may be various opinions; poetic justice is still fulfilled 
to the end, but vice and virtue get a little more mixed than it 
used to with the old writers. Fashions, however, change in stage 
art as well as in literature and everything else, and moralise as we 
will, we are all equally powerless to resist it ; we can no more re- 
call the old relish with which we read the books and witnessed the 
plays of our youth than we could recall the pride we took in the 
garments we wore at the time, which we then considered the 
height of elegance, and which we should now regard as the acme 
of hideousness. As an instance, not so many years had elapsed 
between the time that Charles Kean thrilled all London with the 
supernatural romance of the ‘Corsican Brothers,’ and that of its 
revival under Mr. Irving. Many of those who remembered the 
first production went to the Lyceum thinking that the old sensa- 
tions excited by the rising of the ghost through the famous trap 
would be renewed ; but with every disposition to be so impressed, 
the experiment was a failure; there was no thrill, the delusion 
never enthralled us; the peculiar mental condition that these 
effects had once appealed to had passed away, and but for the 
splendid mounting, which far surpassed all that had been seen 
before, and the fame of the management, the ‘ Corsican Brothers’ 
would have been a dead failure. 


H. BARTON BAKER, 





Co an Ungeaworthy Abip. 


(Hor. I. 14.) 


Sup, to the roadstead rolled, 
What dost thou ?—O, once more 
Regain the port. Behold! 
Thy sides are bare of oar, 
Thy tall mast wounded sore 
Of Africus, and see, 
What shall thy spars restore !— 
Tempt not the tyrant sea! 


What cable now will hold 

When all drag out from shore ! 
What god canst thou, too bold, 

In time of need implore! 

Look! for thy sails flap o’er, 
Thy stiff shrouds part and flee, 

Fast—fast thy seams outpour,—- 
Tempt not the tyrant sea! 


What though thy ribs of old 
The pines of Pontus bore! 
Not now to stern of gold 
Men trust, or painted prore! 
Thou, or thou count’st it store 
A toy of winds to be, 
Shun thou the Cyclads’ roar,— 
Tempt not the tyrant sea! 


Envoy. 


Surp oF THE State, before 
A care, and now to me 

A hope in my heart’s core— 
Tempt not the tyrant sea ! 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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THERE is no little city in Europe, actually none, so curious, so inter- 
esting, as Ragusa. Persons better acquainted with that coast 
have tuld me that in quaintness other Slav-Venetian towns may 
challenge it. My own experience of Cattaro and Antivari confirms 
this statement in some measure. But Ragusa is unique in 
memorials of ancient state and wealth, above all in its story. Of 
that story, in truth, I have learned but just enough to see that 
most students read it in a different version. I+ is one, however, of 
special fascination. This is the antique capital of that single 
branch in the southern Sclav family which has yet proved itself 
European in any sense other than geographical. It was a 
republic, the rival of Venice in arms and arts, commerce and 
enterprise, for ages. The winged lion finally overcame and 
enslaved it, but Ragusan patriots will not admit that their fore- 
fathers were conquered by Venice. It was the shadow of the 
Turk that vanquished them, the iron barrier crushing their small 
territory, the incessant threats of a malicious savage. I have no 
opinion on that matter. The legend of Ragusa thrills one like 
that of a mysterious and silent ruin. Be it remembered that this 
small sleepy town gave us the fine word ‘argosy,’ for a great ship 
stored with costliest goods. 

From one stately gateway in the massive walls to the other is 
but a hundred and fifty yards at most, but at every yard one may 
pause to admire. Just within, on the right hand, is a fountain, 
somewhat of the Turkish style. On market days and holidays it 
isa pretty sight when the girls assemble at this place. Every 
village has its peculiarity of dress, mostly bright in colour, but the 
Herzegovinian is so supremely charming that it kills all others. 
The robe, of coarse black cloth, should be properly called a chemise ; 
it has little ornament. But from the round ‘ turban’ cap descends 
a veil, framing a face often pretty, always pleasing to the eye thus 
set off. This drapery is of thick white material, falling to the 
bottom of the skirt, and so large that a girl can wrap her whole 
body therein if she please. World-wide travel has not shown me 
a dress so becoming in severe simplicity. 

Opposite to the fountain is a church, and then the broad, fine 
street, smoothly paved, stretches to the other gate. Its blocks of 
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stone houses date, they tell you, from the fourteenth century ; 
saving the tones which age alone can give, they might have been 
raised yesterday. ‘Tall, solid, exactly alike and precisely aligned, 
they present that ideal of street architecture which we are now labori- 
ously trying to introduce ; but we shall not easily match these hand- 
some structures. Between each block endless flights of steps 
climb the mountain side, with a narrow landing at intervals where 
terraced cross-ways traverse the ascent. Many a house here has its 
mouldering coat of arms; many a fine remnant of departed 
splendour one observes. Ragusa and Cattaro have been little 
mines of treasure for Viennese dealers in bric-a-brac, and the 
supply has not yet failed. Danisch Effendi, the Turkish Consul- 
General, is still adding to the museum of lovely cabinets, carved 
furniture, embroideries, and what not, which every visitor of taste 
admires with astonishment. 

The handsome little street is broken only by an antique statue 
on its pedestal, and by the twisted, richly-ornamented columns of 
the Doge’s palace. In a small square opposite stand other houses, 
finely proportioned, gracefully sculptured and decorated, abodes of 
Ragusan grandees in a happier time. Of these I do not speak, for 
I recollect vaguely, and are they not chronicled in Murray? All 
my wish is to give a background for my little picture. 

One day I entered that church mentioned, opposite the 
fountain. It is a building full of story, doubtless, but an ignorant 
traveller must pronounce it dull. Nothing there dwells in my 
memory save the cross, which is my present theme. It stood 
upon a little table by the wall, dusty, worm-eaten, splashed with 
wax, and showing many a black gap in its surface of mother-o’- 
pearl. The decoration caught my eye, for I had seen the like, in 
ruder workmanship, on Russian shrines. I asked the verger, who 
in black patched robe was following, how that sacred object came 
to be treated with such neglect. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘a peasant left it many years ago, and he is 
dead.’ 

‘If it does not belong to the church,’ I said, ‘I will give you 
fifteen thalers for it.’ 

The verger held up his hands, as one who rebukes a sacrile- 
gious person, thought about it, dropped his indignant . palms, and 


followed us out, pondering. Half an hour afterwards he brought © 


it under his robe to the small hotel where I was staying outside 
the gates ; a quaint hostelry, with a grove of trees before where 
market-peasants camped, the city ditch and its mantled wall upon 
one side, a large courtyard in rear. There we dined under a vine- 


clad trellis; the standing dishes of our bill of fare, fried cuttle-fish . 
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and paprika huhn and pilaff. All the naval uniforms of Europe 
were exhibited, for the fleets were ‘ demonstrating ’ off Gravosa at 
that time. The clang of swords, the tinkling of glasses never 
ceased throughout the day, and pleasant courteous officers of the 
garrison sat in groups through the long dull evening. I took 
some pains to learn what the Ragusans thought of our naval 
demonstration. Some enthusiasts may be surprised to hear that, 
those ultra-patriotic Sclavs disapproved and disliked it in general, 
loathed it in particular. But if one thinks a little, aided by some 
knowledge of the circumstances, their feeling ceases to surprise. 
It appeared to the Dalmatian as an outward sign of Europe’s 
solidarity with Austria, and the gentlest distrust Austria. Then, 
it was designed to support Montenegro. Towards that principality 
Ragusa feels exactly as Edinburgh felt towards the Highlanders of 
Rob Roy’s time. The common bond of hostility towards the 
German is not strong enough to unite the civilised Dalmatian 
Sclav’ with his predatory and ferocious kin of Montenegro and 
Bosnia. Ragusa sympathises with Cattaro and the districts on 
the frontier, which have been exposed to invasion and outrage from 
those savages as long as the memory of man records. It was 
irritated to observe all Europe following Austria’s lead, as it 
understood the matter, in strengthening the bands of brigands, 
whilst Dalmatia was left in slavery to the stranger. 

I could not exaggerate the abhorrence of these people towards 
that kindred neighbouring race which has been described as the 
Christian Hero, and soon. They persist in declaring it a tribe 
of irreclaimable banditti, bloodthirsty, mischievous beyond all 
others, an enemy of human kind. With bitter and unanswerable 
force they point to the farmhouses unroofed, black with smoke, 
that line the Bocche, surprised in some night of terror, the peaceful 
inhabitants all murdered, and the soldiers only warned by flames 
that steal and creep and burst in triumphant fury when the 
marauders have regained their mountain side. They confess in 
truth that things have not been so bad of late, but the old houses 
stand for a testimony. And they bid you observe the fetid, 
noisome giant slouching along their streets, his mouth agape at 
the signs of a very modest civilisation which his vulture eyes burn 
to destroy. For my own part, I think they do the Montenegrins 
injustice, but I am not surprised. They are foul barbarians, for 
circumstances have made them such. But there is gallantry and 
manliness and shrewd intelligence amongst them, which constrain 
the disinterested traveller to wish them well. Thieves they are, 
because men fierce and strong will always act upon the motto, 
‘Thou shalt want before I want!’ murderers, because they do not 
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feel the value of life, their owu or another’s. The organised and 
desperate brigandage of Montenegro is produced by want of food. 
Each nook and pocket of their rocks has been cultivated for 
generations. It is no extravagance to say that wherever fifty 
plants of maize or potato can find room there they will be found, 
though the nearest cottage be miles away. Bits of soil twenty 
feet square are treated as fields. And even this cultivation does 
not suffice to feed an enterprising and prolific people. They 
plunder to live. But it would be quite useless to urge this excuse 
upon the sufferers. 

Ragusans disliked the demonstration, in particular, because our 
sailors shocked them. Most specially their friends, the Russians, 
offended in this respect. Unlike other Sclavs—other Sclavs at 
least of my acquaintance—Dalmatians are sober and temperate, to 
such degree that extreme indulgence is unknown. Drunkenness 
perplexed, irritated, frightened them, rather than disgusted. I 
remember a delightful little story told me by the aide-de-camp of 
the general in command. A noble, dwelling at Ragusa, sent to 
head-quarters in desperate haste, begging immediate help. The 
Russians were attacking his mansion. A detachment of troops 
was sent forthwith at the double. It found two sailors, very 
drunk and very ill, leaning in a helpless manner against the 
house-wall, surrounded by the servants armed, with whom they 
exchanged most miserable repartees in a tongue unusually unin- 
telligible. They were escorted or carried to Gravosa, and sent 
aboard their vessel. The Count protested that life was unbearable 
under such alarming conditions, and he withdrew to his country 
seat that night. I am pleased to record that our English sailors 
made less scandal than any, less even than the Italian. But it 
must be owned that none got leave without most rigorous 
scrutiny. 

I have wandered somewhat from my cross and its legend. 
The trophy, with its stand, is two feet high, made of some brown 
wood nearly rotten, veneered in front, inlaid at sides and back 
with mother-o’-pearl and ivory. The florials—is not that the 
correct expression ?—at top and half-way down the body, are roses, 
very prettily fashioned, engraved and shaded in black lines. 
Above the Figure on the Cross is St. Mark, writing, with the eagle 
at his shoulder. Various saints and martyrs are depicted beneath 
it, with the Virgin at foot, a dagger pointing to her heart. She 
is again represented on the stand in a medallion, holding out a 
string of beads; the Crowned Child in her arms also offers a 
rosary. A medallion smaller and lower at each side presents, the 
one, a saint with a sword; the other, a saint with a bell. 
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Between them, two arms outspread before a double Russian cross 
complete the figures. The sides, back, extremities of the arms, 
and interstices have graceful inlaying of roses and arabesques. 

The verger assured me that this relic had never been considered 
the property of the Church. The parish priest authorised him to 
sell it, when he named my offer. Under all the circumstances I 
believed this, but he was in a desperate hurry. I let him go, and 
at evening time despatched the trusty Spero with a thaler to buy 
drink, and injunctions to extract all the history belonging to my 
cross. Spero was a courier, who never caused me five minutes’ 
irritation or annoyance during six months of the roughest service, 
He may be heard of at the Saint George’s Hotel, Corfu. Be the 
hint fruitful to those it may concern. 

Spero brought me back the narrative which figuratively hangs 
about my cross. 

Once upon a time, towards the beginning of this century as I 
understood, a Herzegovinian peasant of the better class made the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He was accompanied by his younger 
son. Upon the way, in the Holy Land, it appears, they rendered 
some service to a monastery, the nature of which I did not 
ascertain. In recognition thereof, whatever it was; the grateful 
abbot presented Michaeloudovitch with this cross, esteemed of 
quite peculiar sanctity. He also blessed the old man, his boy 
present, his daughters, and all future generations of the family. 
But he inquired particularly why the eldest son was absent, and 
when his father unwillingly confessed that this ill-regulated youth 
did not care to make the pilgrimage, the abbot specially excepted 
him from the benefits implored of Heaven. 

When the pair returned with their sacred treasure, in no 
long time the influence of the holy man’s prayers became visible. 
Michaeloudovitch’s landlord was a young Moslem Bey, handsome 
and chivalrous, if masterful, as are many of his class to this day, in 
a region still uncorrupted by the decadence of Islam, He fell in 
love with the eldest girl, and engaged, if his suit were peacefully 
accepted, not to interfere with the bride’s religion, not to marry a 
second wife, and to let her bring up her children unmolested, if 
only she would not resist their fulfilment of the outward cere- 
monies of his faith. The girl returned his love. The parents, 
though: distressed, and in some measure coerced, no doubt, 
assented. So their eldest daughter married the Bey, a man rich, 
perhaps, even by the standard of English country gentlemen. 

I hear an objector exclaiming at the outset of my story that 
the match was impossible for both sides. It would be so now, 
but it was not impossible, nor even rare, a generation since. 
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When the Christians were hopeless of deliverance, and the 
Mussulmans did not dream of revolt, they lived on much 
better terms. Neither party was fanatical. Beys did not contest 
that their forefathers had been Christian nobles, who apostatised 
to save their property and lives; peasants did not deny the argu- 
ment of flesh and blood. Both Moslem and Christian now would 
foam to think of such a marriage, and the Bey would scarcely 
be restrained from murder to whom those conditions were pro- 
posed. 

The younger son of Michaeloudovitch was forthwith appointed 
overseer of his brother-in-law’s estates, a position of great dignity 
and emolument. His sisters became engaged to the handsomest 
and most substantial yeomen of the neighbourhood. Everything 
the father put his hand to prospered, unless it were of a nature to 
benefit directly the eldest son. The luck of this youth became so 
strangely bad that every one recognised the visible curse of 
Heaven. He grew bitter and dejected. 

Meanwhile the cross had been deposited in the village church, 
where presently it began to work miracles. All the population of 
the district flocked thither on saints’ days. The outcast son was 
unremitting in his devotion. He connected this relic with his 
ill-fortune, and spent days before it. To no purpose. Then he 
proposed to make the grand pilgrimage, but fell into a precipice 
at starting, broke his leg, and lost a valuable horse. As soon as 
he recovered he set forth again, but on the first day’s journey he 
met brigands, Turkish renegades, who took all his money and beat 
him sore. Again he set out, and reached Trebinje the second 
day. There the hahn unaccountably took fire, and he escaped 
with bare life. 

It is not surprising that such a series of mischances weighed on 
a superstitious mind. Stancho, his relatives, and all the village 
conceived that Heaven followed him with hate. No one would 
advance him money for a fourth attempt, and his own resources 
were exhausted. After moping and pining, the rebellious fit more 
natural tu a Herzegovinian peasant seized hold on him. One day 
the community was horrified to learn that Stancho had apostatised, 
and was lying at the house of a Moolah in Trebinje. That prac- 
tical toleration of a former age, to which I have alluded, did not 
extend to a case like this. Christian and Moslem lived peaceably 
together, because their stations, their religious boundaries, were 
exactly defined. All their instincts revolted from a change of creed. 
The Turkish convert to Christianity was murdered forthwith ; the 
renegade Christian, if his former fellows dared not kill him, found 
no sympathy anywhere, and no help beyond the Imam’s door. 
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All communication with his family was dropped, of course, and 
the next news of Stancho came through his brother-in-law, the 
Bey. Under the new name of Selim, he applied for a commission 
in the militia of the district—to put into English form the spirit 
of his request. It was scornfully refused, and Stancho vanished 
for many months. He had good cause to repent a desperate step, 
which had not bettered his fortunes on earth, and had forfeited his 
hope of Heaven. When next heard of, he had cast aside the 
turban, and was fighting on the side of Montenegro, engaged, as 
usual, in a war with Turkey. He distinguished himself in the 
field. But there were many Herzegovinian volunteers in the army 
of Tchernagora. One of them recognised Stancho, who promptly 
cut him down. But the secret was out. In consideration of his 
services the mountaineers spared his life, but they dismissed him. 

There is no race of men so dangerous as the fighting Sclav, the 
Montenegrin, the Bosnian, the Herzegovinian, the Croat. Austria 
knows too bitterly what a terrible antagonist is the civilised Dal- 
matian when he takes up arms. If these wilder peoples ever had 
a character resembling the Russ and Serb and Bulgar, circum- 
stances have transformed them. The contrast now is striking. 
Quick of intelligence but stubborn, cunning though fearless, 
patient though excitable, the mountain Sclav is a very incarnation 
of man the perfected wild beast. Under a mask of soldierly 
frankness he is perversely treacherous, as a rule, but also he is 
bound to the death by his own shibboleths if one knewthem. Pity 
does not move him; his brain is cool whilst his passions blaze to 
madness. And he has the physical advantages which give his 
character full play. Generally tall, often gigantic, he is always 
strong, for none but the vigorous survive. His features are hand- 
some, his eyes, of palish blue or amber-yellow, have the keen look 
fitting to a warrior. A long fair moustache up-curled hides his 
stern mouth ; his bearing is martial, and his stride full of arrogant 
self-confidence. Though rough with his fellows, a man of the 
upper class is superbly courteous to the stranger. And a manly 
costume sets off every advantage. 

Let no one think this description exaggerated. I am acquainted 
with many countries and many peoples. I could name more than 
one race of giants bigger than the mountain Sclav, though readers 
acquainted with that family might be inclined todoubt. I could 
name people as insanely brave and even more ferocious, but there 
is none which in all respects so thoroughly, so picturesquely, 
embodies the spirit of human savagery. ‘Terrible, indeed, is the 
man ‘of this race who becomes desperate. 

Stancho yielded to his longings and went home; he reached 
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the hut unnoticed, under his Montenegrin dress. Old Michael- 
oudovitch was absent, and the mother disowned him. He refused to 
leave, claiming his position in the family ; some village women 
overheard the dispute. Luckily for Stancho, the men were all at 
work, but these stalwart matrons set upon the renegade, disarmed 
him, drove him forth with blows and stones. A rude antagonist 
is the woman of those parts, graceful though her costume. She has 
broad shoulders and sturdy limbs; she has seen battle, and much 
worse than that. What virtues remain are not those belonging to 
her sex. 

Bruised, disgraced, delirious with rage, Stancho pushed through 
the woods. Climbing upward, he crossed the bridle-path which 
led from the village to the castle. A girl was descending-—one of 
the Christian maidens whom the Bey’s young wife kept with her. 
In days gone by there had been love passages between Stancho 
and this damsel. She recognised her former suitor, and ran back 
full speed. He overtook and seized her ; she would not listen, but 
screamed for help; in the brute madness of his fury, Stancho 
lifted ber and dashed her with all his strength against a tree. 

When the poor creature regained her senses, maimed for life, 
she repeated his wild threat of smashing every soul that lived in 
his native village as he had smashed her. It caused some alarm, 
and the sentries at night were doubled; but Herzegovinians are 
used to carry menace of this sort lightly. Theatmosphere of peril 
and carelessness is that they are used to. Talking once with Buko 
Petrovitch about the probability of au insurrection before the late 
troubles arose, the Montenegrin general said to me: ‘It will happen, 
noi because the people are oppressed, but because life is too quiet, 
the Austrian police too active in protecting them. Herzegovinians 
like to protect themselves.’ 

Time passed on, and nothing was heard of Stancho; the extra 
precautions were withdrawn. Two years afterwards a band of 
brigands fell upon the village, murdered all who could not escape, 
men, women, children, and fired it. Michaeloudovitch and his 
wife had died meanwhile, but the second son perished with all his 
family. At morning the Bey pursued, with what force he could 
gather. The brigands were numerous, Turks, Pomaks, broken 
Montenegrins, blacks, ruffians of the deepest dye, well armed. 
Upon the second day Stancho sent a message, announcing he 
would stand at a certain place. But, as the pursuers threaded a 
defile, they were suddenly overwhelmed. The Bey escaped. Urged 
by the desire of vengeance, and by a wife of the true savage stock, he 
gave himself wholly to the task of hunting down these murderers, 
with no conspicuous success, however. Brigands were killed from 
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time to time ; some were captured and tormented, but Stancho’s 
exploits were audacious, and won him a legendary fame from a 
harassed but sympathetic peasantry. Recruits poured to his band. 

The cross had been saved. It was taken to the castle, and set in 
the private apartments of the lady. Some considerable time after 
the destruction of his village, the Bey learned from his spies where 
Stancho would be found ona given night. Relying on the informa- 
tion, he set forth with his armed retainers, leaving but a score of 
men in garrison. At midnight the castle was alarmed, sentries 
fired and shouted, there was scuffling at the parapet. In a few 
moments the corridors rang with a clash of arms, a tread of hurry- 
ing feet, the screams of the butchered, the yells of the victorious, 
the splintering of doors. The women servants sleeping near 
fled to their mistress; she stood knife in hand, white and panting, 
but firm of soul. Death was present in that little group of girls, 
not threatening themselves alone. 

Stancho appeared in the doorway, wearing the fez and a whisp 
of Broussa silk around it; half a score of eager, pushing ruffians 
behind him were kept back by the outstretched handjar. ‘ No one 
shall harm you!’ he said. ‘I remain here !’ 

His followers dispersed about the room, forcing chests, casting 
out embroideries and linen, jewelry and precious things. Stancho, 
looking round, observed the cross upon a bracket, stepped forward, 
and took it in his hand. 

‘ The charm did not protect our village,’ he said, smiling fiercely, 
‘and it has not protected your castle, sister! Better to trust a 
sharp sword and a steady pistol, whether we be Christian or Pomak !’ 

His sister had quietly crept up beside him. She snatched a 
pistol at his waist and fired point-blank, a few inches from his 
heart. The men around sprang on her, but with a trembling 
hand Stancho beat them back. He sat upon a rifled chest, drew 
his other pistol, and sounded it with the chased silver ramrod. 
Pale and shivering involuntarily, he thought awhile; then stooped 
to pick up an embroidered handkerchief, wrapped the cross 
therein, and silently laid it down. 

Meanwhile the brigands had collected all the plunder of that 
apartment. They did not trouble the women, for by other means 
they probably knew where treasure lay. Laughing and hallooing, 
as is the nature of the Sclav triumphant, they noisily filed out, 
carrying their bundles, Stancho rose and followed, taking the 
cross. Without a word he left his sister. The dull, firm tread of 
his sandalled feet was smothered in a wilder burst of cries and 
yells outside. 
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Horrible work was doing there, but the Bey’s wife gave no 
heed. She threw on her clothes, and was ready in a moment. 
‘Listen, you girls! If I miss my lord in the forest, tell him that 
these Pomaks stay at Radomir to-morrow! ‘They said_so !’ 

‘I will go with you, hanoum!’ ‘And I!’ ‘And I!’ they 
cried. But the mistress did not stay to hear. Taking a key, she 
passed into the dusky corridor, treading carefully, less for fear of 
stepping in the blood than of slipping and so raising an alarm, 
gained a secret stair, and reached the woods by an unguarded 
postern. 

Upon the following day, towards afternoon, the brigands were 
securely sleeping. After a long night march they had breakfasted 
copiously with their friends of Radomir. A line of pickets, with 
sentries thrown far in advance, protected them. One of them, 
retiring at the double, announced suspicious movements in his 
front. Whilst the picket dispersed for observation, a messenger 
ran to alarm the main body. He passed along the village street 
towards head-quarters, summoning the sleepers as he went, and 
sent a comrade raising the same cry from the other side. All the 
brigands started to their arms and mustered, but the captain was 
not to be found. His share of loot, his arms, were there, but no 
Selim Effendi. Perplexed and angry they set forth on their 
retreat, under command of the lieutenant. But from every road 
came warnings of danger, and the band broke into small parties, 
to make their way through the tangled woods. A rendezvous was 
named, but few reached it. Till evening the fight went on, and this 
redoubtable corps of banditti ceased to trouble any more. But 
Selim Effendi was not discovered either amongst the slain or the 
prisoners. And his few comrades who got through looked for him 
vainly. 

That miraculous escape, when a loaded pistol was discharged 
at his very heart, suddenly aroused the superstition, and a better 
feeling than superstition, of his early years. Holding the cross he 
was preserved from certain death. He took it as a first, last 
chance of Heaven’s mercy. With the instinct of a Sclav, Stancho 
kept his secret, directed the midnight march as usual, the portion- 
ing of the booty. So soon as the grumblings and mutterings of 
the band, perfunctory on such occasions, had subsided, when all 
was still he crept away with nothing but his clothes and the cross, 
still enveloped in its napkin. Behind the first bush he threw 
away his fez, and stamped upon it. The distant peal of musketry 
all the afternoon told him of another serious peril from which good 
angels had preserved him. At the nearest monastery Stancho 
took asylum, and there so punished his guilty flesh that the monks 
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declared him a saint. Some of the brethren had near as much 
cause for penitence. 

It was years afterwards that he passed through Ragusa, in the 
robe of an orthodox monk, on his way to Jerusalem. A vague 
tradition was still extant, which recalled his burning eyes and 
long flaxen beard dashed with grey. What impulse led him to 
deposit his cross where it would not be duly honoured is a mystery. 
He never returned from the pilgrimage. Fanatics of his stamp 
often vanish on that road. They start without money, they take 
what they need under a plea, honestly advanced, of their sacred 
character. They insult the Moslem, and they quarrel with all 
Christians who differ from their views. It seems a paradox, but 
on reflection one perceives it true, that if the lands they traverse 
were more civilised the proportion which reached the holy shrines 
would be very much smaller than it is. 

That is the legend attaching to my cross. I have filled up 
outlines, but added nothing to the incidents which Spero trans- 
mitted in a few brief sentences. 


F. BOYLE, 














Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


Cuarter XLVIII. 


Tue few days which intervened before Mr. and Mrs. Piers and 
suite left Paris for England were evidently busy ones to Reginald. 
He did not, as formerly, absent himself for the whole day and 
often much of the night, but he wrote a good deal in his own 
room, and came to and fro, as if greatly occupied. Laura had 
easily found a moment when she could give him the memoranda 
she had prepared, unseen by any one. ‘ Read it carefully, Regi- 
nald,’ she said. ‘ When in London we can discuss the subject 
thoroughly and arrange our plans.’ 

Reginald had merely replied, ‘ We will do so,’ and thrust the 
packet into an inner pocket. 

These days were some of the most painful Laura had ever 
spent. 

To observe how Reginald shrank from meeting her eyes, to see 
his pale downcast look, the indescribable beaten aspect, which his 
wife attributed to indisposition ; all this was infinitely distressing. 
It seemed to her as though she was herself bowed down by the 
shame she had been obliged to bring upon the hero of her early 
youth. Do what she would she could not think of him without 
compassion, and the keenest sorrow for her shattered ideal. 

The first time that Winifrid was quite alone with her and safe, 
which was the day following the receipt of the anonymous letter, 
as they were driving in the Bois (for Winnie was suddenly anxious 
to take all means to recover her strength and spirits), she said, ¢ I 
gave the letter to Reginald last night, Laura. He was so restless 
I did not think it could make him worse; he was lying on the 
sofa, for he did not go to bed ; he walked about and sometimes lay 
down. I said, “ Here isa strange letter I have just had,” and added 
the words I said I would speak. I did not make the least scene. 
He read it, but was not so angry or upset as I expected. He 
seemed as if occupied about something else. He read it twice 
through, and examined it and the envelope carefully. ‘It is very 
extraordinary,”he said. ‘ Whocan have written it? She has many 
enemies, but this is too much ; the misrepresentation is ingenious.” 
Then; after a pause, with a sort of effort he went on: “You were 
right, Winnie, to show it to me; you will leave it in my hands?” 
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‘I never wish to see it again,” said I. ‘ You have yielded to my 
wish, and I am ready to trust you!” Ah, Laura! that was not 
quite true, but I will try to make it true. He put out his hand 
and drew me down to him. “TI believe you are a wise as well as a 
good woman, Winnie,” said he; “let us try and make the best of 
each other. You have a generous heart. Would you—could you 
—still care for me if I were old and sickly—and—and poor, 
Winnie?” Oh, Laura! I never had such a struggle not to 
make a scene. My heart yearned to him; and yet it burned, 
too, with anger, to think that for all the indifference he had 
shown even in my cruel sorrow, all the agony he must know he 
had inflicted on me, he never said, “ Forgive me; let me atone 
to you;” but I knew that my—our—only chance was in at least 
seenng strong. So I replied, “ When you are old, Reggie, I shall 
be old too; and for the rest, you know me, and you need no 
answer.” ‘ Yes, I think I do know you.” He kissed me kindly, 
but still as if his mind were full of something else. ‘Go away to 
rest,” he went on; “ I fear you have had but little sleep of late. I 
will send for you if I feel worse; but I am not ill, Winnie—only 
uneasy.” He looked so ghastly pale, with an expression as if he 
saw some far-away horror, that I could not resist putting my arms 
round him. ‘“ Reggie,” I said, “let me help you, if you need help, 
for I can love you still.” He pressed me to him for an instant, 
and said in a low hoarse voice, **‘ Good-night—God bless you!” ’ 

The last words were interrupted by irrepressible sobs. ‘ Have 
I done well, Laura? Do you think I have done wisely ?’ 

‘It seems to me you have doue nobly; and ,if Reginald is not 
more yours than he ever was before, he is unworthy of you,’ re- 
turned Laura with warmth, contrasting vividly in her own mind the 
truth and earnestness of the wife with the slight, selfish nature 
of the husband. 

Winnie sighed. ‘It may all come right,’ she said. *‘ But I 
shall never feel quite the same again, though he is still very dear 
tome. I have an odd sort of pity for him; I think he has been 
under a spell.’ 


It was a dry crisp evening when they reached London. Though 
Winifrid begged Laura to stay with her still, the latter decided 
to go straight to Mrs. Crewe’s. She thought it better for husband 
and wife to be alone together; and she felt sure her absence 
would be an infinite relief to Reginald, as it was to herself not to 
see him. 

The simple yet not ungraceful homeliness of Mrs. Crewe’s 

house never before seemed so delightful as on her escape from the 
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false position, the unavoidable mask, which her relations with 
Reginald compelled her to assume. The transparent honesty, the 
natural kindliness of tone which pervaded the small establishment 
produced something the same effect as breathing mountain air 
after being imprisoned in a back alley of a great town. Every- 
thing and every one was en féte to receive her. The door was 
thrown open by Collins, who grinned with pleasure, and displayed 
Mrs. Crewe in a most becoming cap, standing under the lamp with 
Topsy under one arm, and behind her the Admiral in the doorway 
of the dining-room. 

‘ My darling girl, how late you are! I began to fear there was 
an accident or something. How tired you look! I am sure we 
are delighted to have you back. Here is the Admiral, quite weary- 
ing for you, and this dear cat wandered about looking for you for 
two or three days.’ 

This speech was broken by sundry enormous hugs; and then 
Laura was passed on to the gentler and more subdued greeting of 
her kind guardian. 

‘Come in, my dear; you evidently need refreshment. How is 
the poor young mother? Ah! I have no doubt that poor infant 
was sacrificed to wretched food and improper treatment in a 
foreign country. Collins! make haste with Miss Piers’ chop and 
the buttered toast. I would not let her put it down till you came, 
dear; but the fire is clear, and it will be ready in ten or fifteen 
minutes,’ &c. 

‘ Oh, how nice it is to be with you again!’ said Laura, the tears 
springing to her eyes as she looked back at the agitating scenes 
through which she had passed. 

‘I am sure, dear, it must all have been very trying,’ returned 
Mrs. Crewe. ‘ But Winifrid is young, she will soon recover ; and I 
have no doubt you had every comfort and elegance about you that 
money could get. Mr. Piers is a very liberal young man, and 
quite the gentleman ; still I flatter myself your heart is in our 
humble home.’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ said Laura, with a smile and a blush. ‘ Tell 
me, dear. Admiral,’ taking his hand again in hers, ‘have you 
been well, quite well, since I left ?’ 

She looked at him earnestly, for his face seemed pale and worn. 

‘ Not quite so robust as usual,’ he weld; $ but Iam nearly myself 
again, thanks to Mrs. Crewe’s kind care.’ 

‘He was very seriously ill, cried Mrs. Crewe; ‘ bronchitis 
and I do not know what. I wanted to send for you, but he would 
not hear of it. Come away and take off your things while Collins 
is getting your supper ready.’ 
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When they had reached the privacy of Laura’s room, Mrs. 
Crewe was in her element. ‘ You see, my dear girl, I have taken 
advantage of your absence to make a few improvements. I hope 
you like your new curtains. You see they are real curtains. You 
can draw them across ; the old ones were a mere bit of drapery, to 
take off the naked look. I had a woman in the house to make 
them, and a machine. I am going to buy the machine, paying 
for it by weekly instalments ; isn’t that a convenience? I have 
calculated that if we do with half a pound less butter and only two 
puddings a week, I can pay for it in twenty-six weeks ; so I have 
told Collins she really must use the nice clean dripping both for 
herself and cooking.’ 

‘ Indeed, Mrs. Crewe ?’ 

‘Wait a bit, my dear. Look here—I have bought you another 
chest of drawers, polished deal you see, and bevelled edges ; got it 
such a bargain—not that I would mind what I spent on you; you 
are my own dear daughter, though you are not my son’s wife yet. 
He is no weathercock, like finer gentlemen—no chance of his 
changing ; but you see, dear, I am very anxious to save a little 
money, and I have begun to lay by. Why, you have hardly 
noticed Toppy, and the dear pet quite knows you,’ &c. 


The following day Mrs. Crewe proposed to pay a visit of condo- 
lence to Winifrid. 

The preparations for Ahis ceremony were considerable, and in 
proportion to what Mrs. Crewe thought was due to the rank and 
fashion of the person to be visited. Laura therefore excused her- 
self for preceding her good hostess, as she had promised to be 
with her cousin early, for Mr. and Mrs. Piers intended to make a 
very short stay in town, The dowager Mrs. Piers too was expected 
that evening on her return from the Grange, where she had been 
staying with her daughter, so this was about the only free day at 
Winifrid’s disposal. 

Laura was anxious to see how Winnie had borne the fatigue of 
their hasty journey, but still more so for some communication 
with Reginald as to their future plan of action. It was now four 
days since she had given him her ultimatum. How earnestly she 
hoped he would be honest and straightforward with her, and start 
afresh! but she knew that his whole future depended on the secret 
of his weak dishonesty being kept secret. 

Winnie had not yet risen when Laura reached the hotel. She 
had been greatly fatigued, her maid said, and Mr. Piers had per- 
suaded her to rest. Laura was admitted immediately. 

The curtains were partly drawn to exclude the light; but one 
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ray of sunshine fell upon the pillow and lit up the face which lay 
upon it, and Laura was struck by the subtle change that had 
come to the well-known countenance. 

It had a pale loveliness, a grave composure, a steadfast look 
which took from its youthfulness, while it added beauty. It was 
the face of one who had tasted the bitter fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, and from whom the glorious unsuspecting simplicity of 
Eden’s inexperience had passed away for ever. 

‘Law’m, cried Farrar, ‘the sun is in your eyes,’ and she 
hastened to exclude it ; but the impression remained with Laura 
and revealed to her that Winifrid had entered a new stage on life’s 
journey, where courage and patience had replaced hope and joy. 
‘ How good of you to come so early!’ said Winnie, holding out her 
hand. ‘I hardly hoped to see you so soon. Am I not lazy to be 
here? But Reginald begged me to rest, and I did not like to con- 
tradict him. After all, I have nothing to get up for. How did you 
find every one ?’ 

For a while Winnie listened with some interest to Laura’s 
details; then her attention wandered, and her eyes became 
distrait. 

Laura paused, and there was a short silence, which Winnie 
broke, speaking in a low dreamy tone, as if to herself: ‘I seem 
to miss my poor little baby boy more than ever here. I was 
so happy, so full of brightest hope, when we left London not 
five months age! and now, all is so changed, myself most of 
all; I seem to have no occupation, no hope. I thought, just 
now, why should I get up? I have nothing to do, no duty to 
perform.’ 

‘It is natural you should think so at present; but you will 
knit up the ravelled skein of your life, and find new interests and 
occupations, dearest Winnie, later on.’ 

‘ [hope so—I do hope so !’ Another short pause. ‘ Do you know, 
Laura,’ she resumed, ‘I feel strangely uneasy about Reginald. 
He looks so ghastly white, and has such a curious fixed, almost 
despairing, expression, and I cannot get him to open his heart. 
Believe me, something occurred in Paris, of which we know 
nothing, which cut him up awfully, and made him change his 
plans. I wish I could find out, not from curiosity, but that I might 
help him or comfort him. I feel uneasy if he is out of my sight, 
and he is very little in it. But he is kind, indifferently kind.’ A 
short deep sigh interrupted her, and she went on. 

‘He had a letter from Madame Moscynski this morning. He 
was sitting here talking to me when the letters were brought up ; 
and, though he shuffled them all together, I caught a glimpse of 
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her writing, I could not mistake it, but I took no notice. I do 
not want to tease him when he seems so unhappy. So long as she is 
at a distance I do not fear.’ 

‘I do not think there is much to fear,’ said Laura thoughtfully 
—‘except that Reginald may have been losing heavily at cards 
enough to account for his gloom.’ 

‘I am sure I should not mind that, if he would stop now,’ 
cried Winnie. ‘I should not mind being poor if we could only be 
all and all to each other, as we were once—ah! for how shert a 
time !’ 

‘I do not think Reginald would like poverty,’ said Laura; ‘I 
hope you never will be poor. But, Winnie, if you do not intend to 
receive Mrs. Crewe in your room, you had better dress.’ 

‘Oh, yes, certainly! and then I will drive back with her. 
Poor dear Mrs. Crewe! How I should like to ask her down to 
Pierslynn; but somehow I do not think she is a favourite with 
Reginald, and do you remember how savage he used to be to 
Denzil Crewe? That was because Denzil admired me. I always 
liked Denzil, he is so good and firm. Perhaps it would have been 
better for every one if I had married him.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ said Laura softly, with a smile that 
Winnie dimly thought was peculiar. 

‘Well, then, dear, go into the sitting-room and I will dress. 
Perhaps Reggie will come in. He went to the bank, I know, this 
morning, and I think he will come in to luncheon.’ 

Laura obeyed, and, taking up the ‘Times,’ looked vaguely 
through the shipping intelligence. 

But her own thoughts were more interesting. Winnie’s utter 
unconsciousness of the coming reverses touched her deeply. 
Perhaps the fire of trial might draw her and her husband nearer ; 
perhaps detection might work a moral revolution in Reginald; 
yet she did not feel very hopeful. There was something callous, 
something disappointing, in the way he had taken the terrible 
tidings of Laura’s discovery and intentions. Again, was it not rather 
hard to judge justly of a man so stunned, so paralysed, as he must 
have been ? 

While she pondered these things, the door opened, and the 
object of her thoughts walked in. 

His appearance warranted his wife’s uneasiness, but he did not 
seem surprised or disturbed by Laura’s presence. 

‘I returned in hopes of having a word with you,’ he said after 
a slight greeting. ‘The less you and I put on paper to each other 
the better ; but I want to arrange a meeting when we can talk long 
and uninterruptedly, and then I must get away the day after to- 
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morrow to Pierslynn. I, too, have a proposition to make, but I 
will not put it on paper.’ 

‘I will meet you where you wish,’ said Laura, feeling her usual 
dislike to encounter his eye, or to speak with him. 

‘To-morrow,’ he resumed, ‘ Winnie spends the day with my 
mother; meet me at the Charing Cross Hotel. I will havea 
private room, and we can talk as long as we like.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Laura; ‘Charing Cross at two?’ 

‘Yes, at two. I need not make a note of our rendezvous,’ 
he added with a bitter smile; ‘it is not likely to slip my 
memory.’ 

A short embarrassed pause ensued. ‘Is Winnie up?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, and nearly dressed. She expects a visit from Mrs, 
Crewe.’ 

‘ Does she ? Then, I shall be off; I amin no mood to stand her 
nonsense.’ 

‘Do you dine here to-day ?’ asked Laura. 

‘IT am not sure; I think not. Why? can’t you stay with 
Winnie ?’ 

‘I was going to say that if we can persuade her to dine with 
us it would be a great pleasure, and perhaps be a useful change 
for her.’ 

‘I dare say it will; try and persuade her. Poor girl! it was 
an evil hour for her when she fell in with me!’ 

‘Do not say so, You may make her happy, be happy yourself 
yet. Do not lose heart, Reginald.’ 

He made a slight despairing gesture, and after a moments 
silence said, ‘ Be sure you bring those letters with you, Laura. I 
only want to read them,’ he added hastily. 

‘ You may take them with you to read,’ said Laura, colouring 
with pity for the self-abasement that suggested the assurance. 
‘You cannot think I would guard against you as against an 
enemy ?’ 

‘You had better,’ he said hastily. ‘I cannot answer for 
myself.’ 

Further speech was prevented by the announcemeni in loud 
tones by one of the waiters— 

‘Mrs. Crewe!’ Whereupon that lady entered smiling and 
serene in the consciousness of nme well dressed, in her best dress, 
bonnet, and mantle. 

Reginald summoned sufficient self-control to greet her cheer- 
fully, and she greatly enjoyed the ensuing hour of condolence, sym- 
pathy, and cross-examination. Finally she was made quite happy by 
Winnie’s ready acceptance of her invitation to dinner, and carried 
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her off to spend a tranquil afternoon which soothed and 
strengthened the sorrowing young mother. 


The following morning Laura sallied forth, feeling as we may 
suppose men feel who volunteer for a ‘ forlorn hope’ or any other 
desperate undertaking ; yet she nerved herself to pay a visit to her 
first patron, from whom a fresh commission awaited her on her 
return from Paris, on her way to Charing Cross. 

Reginald was loitering at the bookstall when she entered the 
crowded station. When he turned at her greeting he looked 
curiously at her for a moment; then led the way into the hotel and 
asked for a private room, to which they were shown. 

‘ Bring me pen and ink, and some brandy and soda,’ he said to 
the waiter. ‘ Will you not take something to eat, Laura?’ he 
continued. 

‘I am too anxious and distressed to eat.’ 

‘You are wonderfully changed,’ said Reginald, leaning on the 
back of a chair, and looking at her with calm scrutiny. ‘It struck 
me with new force when I met you just now; there is a quiet 
power and composed manner about you quite different from your 
old shy coldness. Ah! there is no use in looking back. Have 
you brought the letters, and other documents? Let us get to the 
bottom of this infernal business as soon as we can.’ 

‘ They are all here,’ returned Laura, drawing out the packet. 
‘First, here is Holden’s letter, and the few lines which accompanied 
it and announced his death. The note mentioned as enclosed I 
gave up when I got the packet described; the rest are the papers 
it contained.’ 

As Reginald perused the lines traced by Holden’s dying hand, 
Laura observed how his grasp on the paper tightened, and his pale 
cheek flushed and then grew white. She felt herself trembling with 
the terrible internal tremor of irresistible emotion. 

It was a horrible experience to sit there, and watch the man she 
had once passionately loved thus reading his own condemnation. 

Holden’s letter finished, Reginald laid it down silently, and, 
shading his eyes for a moment with his hand, took up the next 
paper presented to him, the short explanation appended to the 
documents deposited at Winter’s; and so read on through the 
whole, a paleness spreading over his face, but retaining a degree 
of hard composure. 

‘The evidence is very complete,’ he said, somewhat huskily. 
‘ How did you get possession of these papers ?’ 

‘I went alone to this Mr. Winter, and he gave them to me 
on payment of a fee.’ 
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‘ Then, he made no difficulty about giving them up ?’ 

‘ Not the least.’ 

‘ Which proves that Holden kept counsel ; otherwise a kindred 
spirit and chum of such a fellow would have been making terms 
with me before Holden was half-way to Australia. I begin to hope 
the secret is between us alone; that is the best in a bad business.’ 

‘And with me you are safe,’ said Laura in a low tone. 

‘I believe it,’ returned Reginald, and walked once to and fro 
in silence. ‘ Laura,’ he then broke out hurriedly, in a changed 
voice, ‘I do not want to whine and cry “ Peccavi!” I know how I 
must seem in your eyes! I can never right myself with you; but 
I want to say, I must say, how impossible it is for you, a calm- 
natured, untried woman, to know the bitterness of having such 
fortune within my grasp and seeing it wrenched away! That beggar 
Holden always hated me, I don’t know why; I scarcely felt his 
existence ; but if I hadn’t been such an infernal idiot as to leave 
the Pierslynn pedigree with West to show him the day my 
wonderful luck first dawned on me, he would never have dreamed 
of any connection between me and the Geoffrey Piers whose history 
was known to his aunt. When the facts stared me in the face, I 
. felt I could not give up Pierslynn. Look here, Laura! No one 
knew it, but ever since my boyhood I had dreamed of inheriting 
the family estate. I had silently watched for Hugh Piers’ 
marriage, and every year that saw him still unwedded, added a 
pebble to the cairn of my hopes; and although I was man 
enough to keep quiet and seem reasonable, I was in the wildest 
fever of mad joy when I read of the poor fellow having broken his 
neck. I had had the character of being a light-hearted, easy-going 
fellow. Iam not! Iam’proud and luxurious and passionate, and 
I hated my life. When I found that Captain Edward Piers, your 
father, was legitimate, I resolved to secure myself by marrying 
you, as I told Holden I would. I did not want to rob you quite; I 
liked you well enough, better in fact than any girl I knew, for I 
had never been what is called in love—I mean real wild sort of 
love; and although I should have preferred social rank, I was not 
at all averse to a home with you, and you loved me, Laura; you 
scarcely knew it, but you always loved me! Why were you s0 
obstinate in delaying our marriage? ll, all might have been 
well. Once your husband, I should have got over my frantic passion 
for Winnie, you would have been wise and good. Remember,’ he 
went on with cynical frankness, ‘I do not say I should have 
been a model of fidelity, but you would have been my prime 
counsellor and best friend. Why did you not marry me, Laura?’ 

‘ Because, I suppose, you were to be saved from the crime of 
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breaking my heart and Winnie’s,’ said Laura severely. ‘I do not 
think you are aware what depths of selfishness you are displaying !’ 

‘Am I?’ he returned indifferently. ‘ Well, I shall say no more 
about myself. But by Heaven I did not intend to rob you! I 
meant you to be Mrs. Piers, of Pierslynn, surrounded by all that 
could make life pleasant, and a moment of infernal madness, my 
cursed ill-luck, betrayed me! However, it is useless to try back; 
let us see what conclusion we can come to.’ 

He sat down at the table, and drawing out the paper Laura 
had given him before leaving Paris, unfolded it, and seemed to read 
the lines for a minute or two in silence. 

‘Your plan is ingenious,’ he said at last,‘and generous. You 
propose to place all these papers in my hands, and to let me 
account for their possession as best I can, leaving it to me to 
announce the discovery of your rights and so pass before the 
world as a just and honourable man.’ He smiled bitterly. ‘I 
would certainly come clean out of the affair. I ought to jump at 
it. But, Laura, you are not an ambitious woman. You are not 
avaricious. Could we not hush up the business in some other 
way? You love my wife, and would not like to push her from 
her place. Can you not leave me—us—Pierslynn for my life? I 
would agree to give you a handsome income, and should you ever 
marry and have children I would secure the succession to the 
estate to them. I am encouraged to propose this by my 
knowledge of the extrenfe simplicity of your tastes, the noble 
disinterestedness of your nature. Wealth and station cannot have 
the value for you they have for me! Laura! for the sake of 
“auld lang syne,” for our old friendship’s sake, do not be too hard 
upon me!’ 

Reginald stretched out his hand suddenly and grasped hers 
hard as he ceased to speak, gazing at her eagerly. She felt a 
strange mixture of compassion and contempt. That he should 
degrade himself by such a speech seemed incredible; was all the 
wealth of England worth such sbasement ? 

‘I am not hard on you, Reginald,’ she said sadly, as she with- 
drew her hand. ‘I wish to spare you, but I will have my rights! 
You have not thought of what you suggest! Suppose God gives 
you other children? How cruel it would be to bring them up in 
expectation of an inberitance that could never be theirs, and how 
could I account for receiving an income from you, on whom I 
have no claim? Do you not think such an arrangement would 
point suspicion on your honour and on mine ?’ 

Reginald sprang from his seat and walked to and fro restlessly, 
‘But, Laura,’ he exclaimed, resuming his chair again, ‘if these 
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cursed lawyers get their fingers into the caldron they will stir up 
all kinds .of mischief! They will tell you, you can claim all the 
money I have spent since I held the estate; they will want to 
know what I have done with it ; and, Laura, I must not have that 
question raised !’ 

‘Can you not trust me, Reginald? Do you think I would 
really injure you? Do you think I would ask for any of the 
money I fear you have squandered? Be a man, Reginald! put 
the past away from you, lay hold of the future—you have that in 
you to win a place yet, as good as what you—lose now; but I am 
resolved to prove my father’s legitimacy, my own claims, and—you 
are in my hands.’ 

She spoke low, but with indescribable force and distinctness, 
with a flash of spirit, of unconscious command that startled her 
cousin as a revelation. He rested his elbows on the table, and 
covered his face with his hands. When he looked up, there was a 
sullen, beaten look in his face that made Laura’s heart ache. 

‘ As you will,’ he said in a low tone, and paused again. ‘* Now 
to settle how we shall carry out this tragi-comedy. I shall take 
these letters (if you will trust them with me), and say I found 
them among old papers belonging to John Piers, the late man’s 
father. It so happens there are several letters from Geoffrey Piers, 
your grandfather, respecting his son. One tells of his removal from 
Llanogwen to a school near London; another describes his having 
had a severe attack of fever ; and the third, in 1831, when he must 
have been ten or eleven, entreats the friendly protection of the 
head of the family for his poor solitary boy who would soon be an 
orphan, as he (the writer) feels his end approaching. By putting 
all together in the same old yellow envelope, no one will suspect 
that all were not origiually wrapped up together.’ 

‘ That will do admirably!’ exclaimed Laura. ‘ What will your 
next step be?’ 

‘I suppose the correct thing will be to go in a state of agita- 
tion to my solicitors ; they will probably communicate with you 
and propose a compromise ; but I think it will be well to inform 
you myself, in a burst of cousinly confidence, this is for further 
consideration.’ 

He paused; and Laura, not knowing very well what to say, 
employed herself in folding up her grandmother’s letters and the 
memoir of Deborah Pryce, carefully returning Holden’s to her 
pocket. Reginald laughed bitterly as he received the former, and 
said, ‘ You have still evidence enough there to send me to penal 
servitude. Look here, Laura! can you wait a month for the 
assertion of your rights? because I want to get Christmas over. 
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My mother wishes us to stay with her; and—and—my poor 
mother! to come back to the narrow life she thought she had 
escaped for ever !’ 

Again he covered his face. 

‘Reginald,’ cried Laura, ‘ she shall suffer no pecuniary loss, I 
promise that; as to the rest, take your own time. One point 
more: for God's sake let no cloud come between you and your 
wife! she loves you so much. Cast away every thought that can 
draw you from her. Is she not tender and good, bright, com- 
panionable ? ’ 

‘She is! She is lovely and lovable, pure, true; but God, 
Laura! you do not know the magic there is about a clever, un- 
scrupulous, subtle woman, who fears nothing, and knows every- 
thing, and is always ready to put that knowledge to the best 
account to amuse, to pique, or soothe the man who interests her, 
either as a tyrant or victim. With the help of such a witch as 
this, not even you, Laura, would have wrenched Pierslynn from me. 
No good woman ever fascinates as such a siren does, at least a man 
of my nature!’ 

‘Ah! is there then no place in your heart for Winnie—dearest, 
sweetest Winnie, whom you sought so eagerly and—-—’ 

Laura burst into tears. 

Reginald looked at her surprised. ‘This is a curious situation,’ 
he said coldly. ‘ My old love entreating me to love the woman 
who supplanted her !’ . 

Laura, who was overstrained and exhausted, still sobbed. 

‘Don’t!’ exclaimed Reginald at last; ‘I cannot stand tears, 
and I do love Winnie! I was always happy with her when we 
were alone together. I love her a deuced deal more than half the 
married men in England love their wives! Now, we have not 
much more to say; only, before we part, tell me to whom you are 
engaged ?’ 

‘Engaged !’ repeated Laura, astonished ; ‘ what induces you to 
think I am engaged ?’ 

‘Your regard for your rights! If you had not some other 
interest beyond your own to care for, you would not have held out 
so stoutly.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ returned Laura, startled into composure, 
while her cheek glowed and the tears still hung on her eyelashes. 
‘Under any circumstances I should have stood upon my rights— 
as a mere act of justice. I could not be party to a fraud.’ 

Reginald looked intently at her as she spoke, and in his turn 
flushed, but grew pale quickly. In spite of Laura’s effort to be 
steady, her eyes sank under his. 
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‘You have not really answered my question. Laura, tell me 
who it is you are going to marry. I am convinced you are 
engaged. There are, to my mind, a thousand indefinable indi- 
cations in your countenance, your bearing; who is the man, 
Laura ?’ 

‘If I am engaged, Reginald, it cannot concern you.’ 

‘It does!’ he exclaimed fiercely. ‘The secret of my life will 
soon be at the mercy of a stranger, a natural enemy.’ 

‘It will not, I solemnly promise, Reginald; not even to a 
husband, if I ever have one, will I betray you.’ 

Reginald paced the room rapidly, an expression of despair and 
rage in his face. 

‘I know what such promises are worth, he growled between 
his teeth ; then suddenly stopping opposite to her he exclaimed in 
a high strained voice : 

‘ By Heaven, Laura! you are going to marry that sailor fellow, 
Crewe !’ 

‘Why do you think so?’ she asked. 

‘I cannot tell, but I know it. God! to be at his mercy. 
Probably he already knows his fiancée is a wealthy heiress.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Laura, gathering courage. ‘I have promised Denzil 
Crewe to be his wife ; but he has chosen me as I was—plain, in- 
significant, poor. He has not the faintest idea of what I know; 
and, believe me, he never shall have. Your reputation is as dear 
to me as though you were my brother. You cannot know how I 
shrink from exposing you! Trust me, Reginald ; you must trust 
me !’ 

‘TI have no choice,’ he said gloomily. ‘ But of what value is 
life to me now? Would it not be wiser to end this wretched 
tangle! Laura, you have been my ruin! Had you married me at 
once, all would have gone well ;’ and he again paced the room like 

a wild animal. ‘ What is life to me?’ 

‘ Much,’ said Laura, somewhat alarmed, but venturing to catch 
his arm. ‘The future may be yours if you will. Your life belongs 
to Winnie. Banish the past from your mind; act in the living 
present. If you manage well, not a suspicion will attach to you. 
Reginald, you will atone to me for everything if you will take up 
the broken thread of your career, and make a place for yourself, as 
you gan if you choose.’ 

Reginald flung away from her and threw himself into a chair. 
A few minutes’ silence ensued. 

Then rising, he said in an altered voice: ‘Come, there is no 
more to be done. You give me till the new year to make my 
arrangements? Winifrid remains with my mother ; I shall come 
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to and fro, and will find an opportunity to get those letters from 
you at the last moment. It is as well you keep them now.’ 

He rang vehemently for the waiter, and continued: 

¢ You had better leave without me; and, Laura, I am not un- 
grateful. You have been generous: we can never be enemies, but I 
would never willingly meet you again. Give me your hand, and— 
remember, I was sorely tempted.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Reginald. Do not despair—and—keep your heart 
warm with love for your best friend—your wife.’ 


Carter XLIX. 


Tur weeks which ensued would have been very pleasant to 
Laura but for the dénowement hanging over her. 

She saw Winnie frequently, and Reginald scarcely at all. But 
she was gratified by observing that the former seemed more tran- 
quil and content ; she looked better and fresher, and appeared to 
be on more friendly and confidential terms with her mother-in-law 
than formerly. 

Winnie, always kindly, real, true, was a frequent visitor 
in Leamington Road, and was ere long entirely restored to the 
Admiral’s favour, while she became A 1 in Mrs. Crewe’s estima- 
tion. Reginald revolved hetween Pierslynn and London, and 
no hint of the Polish Princess disturbed the smooth surface of 
their lives. - 

Meanwhile letters from Denzil cheered the hearts of his mother 
and his fiancée. It was Laura’s first love-letter, and, although a 
rational production, its tone of deep tenderness, the details of his 
daily life poured out with the confidence fond affection alone can 
create, made her heart swell with pride and joy. 

He was but a few days arrived when he wrote; yet he had 
already time to gather that although he found matters in a bad 
state, they were less complicated than he expected. He therefore 
hoped to finish his work in about six months, as his longing to 
return to the home he knew awaited him grew more intense the 
farther he went from it. 

This letter made Laura burn to tell him all the events of the 
past six weeks, but she resolutely resisted the wish. She would 
never betray Reginald to a man who had always, in her opinion, 
undervalued him ; the name and fame of her old love were precious 
deposits that should never be breathed upon if she could help it. 
As Winnie’s husband, too, he was if possible to be preserved, and 
lifted over the chasm which had suddenly opened under his feet. 
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One cold rainy afternoon in the first week of the new year, 
Laura, on returning from her morning’s walk, was greeted by Mrs, 
Crewe with the news that ‘Mr. Piers was closeted with the 
Admiral; and mark my words, Laura, something extraordinary 
has happened! That poor young man had quite a scared look.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Laura, affecting to be occupied with her wet 
umbrella to avoid scrutiny. ‘I will take off my hat, dear Mrs. 
Crewe, and join you immediately.’ 

Was the moment come? and if so, how would it all turn out ? 
A strange sense of suffocation oppressed her—her heart beat fast— 
she did not know how to endure herself; she dreaded to go down- 
stairs, yet she could not stay in the silence of her own chamber. 
She left it, and was overtaken at the foot of the stairs by the 
Admiral and Reginald, both looking grave and disturbed. 

The latter shook hands with her silently, and turning to the 
Admiral said, ‘I leave it to you, my dear sir, to communicate 
this extraordinary discovery to Laura, and I leave myself in your 
and her hands without fear.’ 

‘You can with every confidence; and may the good God 
guide us for the best!’ returned the Admiral solemaly. 

‘ The matter will soon be public, there is no need for secresy,’ 
rejoined Reginald ; and, shaking hands with the Admiral, he hastily 
left the house. 

The Admiral looked after him for a siabinde then, taking 
Laura’s hand, said impressively, ‘ I have a strange tale to tell you, 
my dear ; come into the dining-room. Our good friend Mrs. Crewe 
has a right to hear it also.’ 

It had come then at last ! 

Laura, trembling in every limb, followed her guardian, and 
Mrs. Crewe, who had caught the words ‘strange tale,’ was meta- 
phorically standing on the tiptoe of expectation. 

‘Do sit down, my dear sir, and tell usall about it. You know if 
any one is safe, J am.’ 

The Admiral did not heed her ; he stood by the fire holding 
Laura’s hand in both his own. 

‘My dear child, it has pleased God to send you a great, a 
totally unforeseen change of fortunes. Your cousin Reginald has 
just now told me that in looking carefully through his prede- 
cessor’s papers, a task he had too,long postponed, he came upon a 
packet labelled ‘ Geoffrey Piers’ letters,’ within which was a second 
parcel carefully sealed. On examination it proved to contain 
the certificate of your grandfather’s marriage, some letters de- 
scribing that event, written by your grandmother, and some other 
letters and papers, which prove, Reginald says, beyond a doubt, 
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that you are the real heir of the Pierslynn estate, as you descend 
from the elder brother of Reginald’s grandfather. This of course, 
if all turns out as he anticipates, will bring a terrible reverse upon 
your relatives; but Reginald, with the decision of an honest man 
- and a true gentleman, lost no time in laying the documents 
before his solicitors, who yesterday examined the register of the 
church (somewhere in the City) where the marriage is stated 
to have taken place, and there they found an entry correspond- 
ing to the certificate. Your father is thus proved legitimate. 
It requires but a few formalities, therefore, to establish your 
claim.’ 

He stopped ; and Laura, trembling almost visibly, could hardly 
utter the words, ‘This seems incredible. I feel terrified at so 
extraordinary a reverse.’ 

But Mrs. Crewe could not restrain her excitement. 

‘ Laura the owner of Pierslynn! Laura the real head of the 
family! the ways of Providence are past finding out. Why, my 
dear Admiral, no romance in Mudie’s Library can equal this. And 
will the house and grounds, the carriages and the horses, the—the 
pictures and the family jewels, all belong to Laura? I do not seem 
able to believe it;’ and Mrs. Crewe rose from her seat and went 
to put all the antimacassars straight as a sort of outlet to her 
emotion. 

‘TI can hardly believe it myself,’ said the Admiral, still holding 
Laura’s hand and looking with some anxiety into her pale agitated 
face. ‘1 am by no means sure how we ought to feel in these 
strange circumstances. It is a sore trial to Laura, it is a terrible 
blow to Reginald Piers. Let us keep our minds calm and antici- 
pate as little as possible. Messrs. Greenwood and Mr. Piers’ 
solicitors have sent down an agent to the village in Wales where 
your father was born to ascertain if his birth is registered there, 
and how. Meantime, the deepest source of regret and anxiety 
to Mr. Piers is that he has spent so much of your money, as he 
calls it. Not only three years’ income, but a large amount of his 
predecessor’s savings. This is but natural.’ 

*T am sure, if this strange story proves true, he need not dis- 
tress himself about what he has spent. J will never trouble him,’ 
cried Laura. 

‘So I ventured to assure him,’ said the Admiral gravely, as he 
drew forward a chair for her. ‘Such unconscious appropriation 
carries with it neither guilt nor blame.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Mrs. Crewe, returning to the fireplace and 
gazing with a profound air at the comfortable blaze ; ‘ but, though 
I say it myself, I can see a little more below the surface than 
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many, and it seems to me very extraordinary: first Mr. Piers’ 
tremendous haste to marry our dear Laura here, then the breaking 
of the engagement, then this discovery. You see, if he had 
married you, Laura, he would have still been master of Pierslynn, 
whatever happened.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Crewe!’ interrupted Laura in a tone of genuine 
horror, for the suggestion terrified her. 

‘My dear Mrs. Crewe,’ said the Admiral with some severity, 
‘you should not permit yourself even to think so uncharitably, 
and I must add unjustly. It was entirely in this man’s power to 
suppress and destroy the evidence which robs him of his fortune. 
When he discovered these documents he was alone with his own 
conscience, visible only to the All-Seeing of whose presence I fear 
he is but little mindful. Had he burned these papers he would 
never have been found out, as no suspicion seems to have existed 
that Geoffrey Piers ever married the girl who was Laura’s grand- 
mother ; in short, and even to a man of principle, there was a certain 
degree of temptation in sucha moment. Reginald has surmounted 
it. I trust forall our sakes, Mrs. Crewe, you will abstain from such 
thoughts and expressions.’ 

‘You must know, my dear sir, that your wish is law to me,’ 
returned that lady unabashed. ‘Ido not intend to express myself 
to the same effect again; but not being as good and holy as you 
ure, or as high-minded as our dear Laura, though I should scorn a 
mean action, I am perhaps a better judge of worldly matters than 
either of you. However, be my opinions what they may, I shall 
keep them to myself.’ 

‘To your opinions, dear Mrs. Crewe, you have every right, 
only pray be careful in forming them;’ then turning to Laura, 
the Admiral continued: ‘Your cousin recommends that you 
should put yourself in the hands of Messrs. Thurston and Trent, 
as it is right they should prosecute inquiries and see that every- 
thing is properly and legally carried out. I therefore propose to 
accompany you to their office to-morrow morning. Till then let 
us try and divert our thoughts somewhat, for I cannot yet quite 
believe that Reginald’s rights can be upset. If any doubt remains 
he says he will defend them.’ 

‘He ought,’ said Laura thoughtfully. ‘Are there not some- 
times amicable suits where both parties are simply anxious to 
ascertain the truth ?’ 

‘I suppose there must be,’ returned the Admiral. 

‘I will go away to my own room,’ said Laura. ‘I feel as if I 
must be alone; I am overpowered by the sudden strangeness of my 
position !’ 
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‘God bless and guide you, my dear Laura!’ said the Admiral, 
laying his hand on her head as she passed him. 

‘Would you take a glass of wine, and then lie down and try to 
sleep ?’ asked Mrs. Crewe anxiously, as if she had met with an 
accident. 

‘I want nothing but a little quiet thought,’ returned Laura; 
and then with a sudden impulse she threw her arms round the 
kind woman’s neck and kissed her affectionately as she left the 
room. 


The rest of the day was curiously constrained and oppressive. 
The Admiral having advised avoidance of the subject uppermost 
in their thoughts, conversation proceeded intermittently, and the 
hours seemed to Laura preternaturally long. She was in some 
ways relieved to think that the first much-dreaded steps had been 
taken towards righting the foul wrong to which she had been 
subjected, yet she was terrified at being launched upon the rapids 
of such a startling course. Moreover the sense of playing a part 
weakened her courage. She was especially desirous that all things 
should seem so clear and natural that Denzil’s suspicions might not 
be roused. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs, Crewe, as they went upstairs at night, ‘I 
feel as if I should burst. Do let me come in and talk to you.’ 

‘Yes, certainly, come in,’ returned Laura, opening the door 
and lighting the candles on the dressing-table. 

‘To think of it all is too astonishing,’ continued Mrs. Crewe, 
sitting down on a smart ottoman which was really a bonnet-box. 

Laura took a low cane chair and resigned herself to listen while 
Mrs. Crewe proceeded to remove her lace cravatte and fold it up 
with mechanical, unconscious care as she spoke. 

‘Yo think of you, who were in a manner of speaking pooh- 
poohed and snubbed, and made little of, being head over them 
all! That poor conceited set-up Mrs. Piers, the dowager as she 
liked to be called, as if she were a duchess! I really wm sorry for 
her! Won’t she be ready to cut her tongue out for having refused 
to receive you for a daughter-in-law! She is incapable of seeing 
your worth as J did, and was glad to welcome you without a 
farthing! Well; it’s not every heiress that knows she was chosen 
for herself alone, as you know my dear blessed boy chose you; and 
when I say, Laura Piers, you deserve him,’ added the mother, with 
a little sob, ‘I give you the highest praise you will ever get, be 
the other what it may.’ 

‘I think you do,’ said Laura, drawing nearer and taking Mrs. 
Crewe’s hand, which she stroked gently. 
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‘Never forget that he chose you out of pure disinterested love,’ 
continued Mrs. Crewe emphatically, ‘and he does love you, my 
dear, with all his heart! I saw that before you did. I wish he 
were here to advise and support you in the present extraordinary 
crisis. What do you think, my love? shall he have to take your 


name ?’ 
‘I know as little as yourself, Mrs. Crewe. I should much 


prefer to take his.’ 

‘ And you are right, Laura,’ she returned with grave emphasis 
as she unpinned her cap and set it on her knee, where it produced 
an uncanny effect as if she were holding a supplementary head. 

‘ The Crewes are a good old family, though not in the peerage, 
and a truer gentleman than my dear boy never came of any stock, 
though adverse circumstances compelled him to enter the mercan- 
tile marine. Well, well, good luck comes to him at last! He gets 
a dear good wife and a fortune into the bargain, for I feel sure, 
my love, nothing will make you break a promise once given!’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Laura, with a faint smile, for she saw the 
drift of her kind friend’s conversation. ‘ Nothing save Denzil’s 
own wish would induce me to break with him.’ 

‘ And there is small danger of that!’ cried Mrs. Crewe, kissing 
her with warmth. ‘But, my dear! What will Mrs. Reginald 
Piers say? It will be an awful trial to her. I hope and trust she 
will keep friends with you, and not run away with the idea that 
you ought not to assert your rights and all that sort of thing!’ 

‘I do not fear it, replied Laura thoughtfully. ‘She has too 
much sense;’ but even while she spoke a dim fear arose in her 
heart and chilled it. 

‘I am not so sure,’ said Mrs, Crewe. ‘We are seldom just or 
reasonable about those we love, as she loves her husband. Depend 
upon it she will be awfully cut up at the idea of his loss and mor- 
tification, for, though he carried it off with frank carelessness, he 
was tremendously proud of Pierslynn and his position. I changed 
my opinion of Reginald Piers a good deal lately, and in spite of 
what the Admiral says I think the whole affair very strange—very 
strange indeed.’ 

‘It does not seem so to me,’ said Laura, ‘ at least in the sense 
you mean. But it is impossible that Winifrid and I should fail to 
understand each other ; and, after all, our speculations may be quite 
fruitless. Some fresh discovery, some new combination of circum- 
stances, may occur to sweep away my pretensions ; let us not dwell 
upon them.’ 

‘That is not at all likely. I consider your claim indisputable. 
I wonder if Mr. Piers has got through much of the savings! I 
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believe there was a considerable sum in hand. Do you think, dear, 
you will have a town as well as a country house ?’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Crewe!’ said Laura, laughing in spite of the anxiety 
and trepidation which oppressed her. ‘Such a question never 
occurred to me. Indeed, I feel too much for Reginald and Winnie 
to think how the change will affect myself.’ 

‘Very pretty and praiseworthy indeed, my dear. But—listen ; 
there’s Toppy crying to be let in. It is a wet night. What an 
intelligent creature she is, to be sure! I’m coming, my precious 
puss, I’m coming. Good-night, dearest Laura. I have kept you 
too long out of your bed.’ 


The interview with Messrs. Thurston and Trent (for both 
partners shared the important consultation) was a severe trial to 
Laura. 

The surprise of both gentlemen was very great ; indeed, it was 
several minutes before even Mr. Trent’s keen faculties could 
assimilate the facts reported. ‘These succession cases are often 
very extraordinary, and few can surpass the present one if matters 
turn out as you seem to think they will,’ he said. 

‘ Very remarkable—very, indeed,’ observed Mr. Thurston, play- 
ing with his eye-glass; ‘awkward discovery for a man to make ; 
yet after all perhaps less mort:fying than to have it made by 
another. At any rate it puts Mr. Piers’ reputation beyond a shadow 
of doubt.’ , 

‘Yes,’ returned Mr, Trent, tapping the table thoughtfully with 
a paper-knife. ‘He acted as any honourable man would. Of 
course I am glad enough of your good fortune,’ to Laura. ‘ But, 
at the same time, I feel sincerely for Reginald Piers. It is a 
tremendous blow.’ 

‘You must direct me how best to soften it to him, said Laura 
in a low voice, feeling strangely guilty, and perceiving clearly 
enough that with the usual masculine esprit de corps the partners 
thought it a deplorable freak of fortune that a fine estate should 
pass from the hands of a capable man to those of a woman, and a 
plain, quiet, unremarkable woman to boot. 

‘Of course we shall be happy to manage the case for Miss 
Piers. Admiral, the sooner so important a matter is settled the 
better. I will call on Greenwood this afternoon, and ask to see the 
papers. There is no use in making any plans or suggestions till 
we ascertain how you really stand, Miss Piers. It is really acurious 
affair, very curious. I shall let you know the result of our con- 
ference to-morrow morning.’ 

‘This will be a startling piece of news for my wife,’ said Mr. 
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Trent, as he escorted the Admiral and Laura downstairs. ‘She is 
in Dresden with our youngest boy and girl, as you know, for the 
winter. She was asking about you in her last letter. They do not 
return till April.’ 

‘My best regards to her,’ said Laura. ‘I shall be glad to see 


her again.’ 


After a few more words, Laura and her guardian bade Mr. Trent: 


good-morning and walked away homewards. 


‘ Well, I confess I am confoundedly sorry at this discovery,’ said 
Trent to Thurston. ‘Just as Piers was preparing to stand for 
his county and settle down into an active country gentleman.’ 

‘He has not been very steady to the country as yet,’ replied 
the other drily. ‘He was always running abroad and hither and 
thither.’ 

‘What an unlucky slip it was for him to have let his engage- 
ment with this girl fall through! Of course we thought him a 
fool then, and I must say as far as beauty goes he has changed for 
the better.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Thurston, ‘ perhaps ; but I find Miss Piers a very 
interesting young woman.’ 

‘She will be extremely interesting to many now,’ replied Mr. 
Trent. ‘I doubt if this fortune will be a real gain to her; some 
sharper will marry her for her money.’ 

‘We must hope for better things,’ rejoined his partner, as Mr, 
Trent closed his blotting-book and prepared to go out. 


Carrer L. 


Ir was still early when Laura reached home. 
She felt utterly uncomfortable and at sea. She could not 
settle to any of her usual occupations. Her whole life was upset, 
The lines of her existencc would need to be laid down afresh on a 
broader gauge. One question she revolved anxiously in her own 


mind: should she write at once to Denzil, or wait to impart the 


great news until he returned home? 

Her great longing tosee him, to have the comfort and support 
of his presence and counsel, inclined her to write without delay, 
and on this she finally decided. 

But looking into her heart, she found, that first disturbed uneasy 
day, that the source of her discomfort was the fear of finding 
Winnie changed towards her, and misunderstanding her. She 
hesitated to go and see her, for she shrank from meeting old Mrs, 
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Piers, as she did not know if her son had yet announced his 
unfortunate discovery. 

The promised report from Mr. Trent did not reach his new 
client till the evening but one after her visit to him, and then he 
merely said that the proofs of her claim seemed most satisfactory, 
but that he was sending down an agent to examine the baptismal 
registry in the church of Llanogwen. On the return of this 
employé, Mr. Trent would like to see her again. 

The day following the receipt of this note, Laura was writing a 
long letter to Denzil in her own room, intending to finish it after her 
next interview with Mr. Trent, if matters then seemed conclusive. 

A tap on the door disturbed her. In reply to her invitation 
‘Come in,’ the door opened to admit Winifrid. 

She looked pale, and her large eyes had a distressed alarmed 
expression. 

‘Dearest Winnie! how rejoiced I am to see you!’ cried Laura, 
holding out her arms to embrace her. ‘I have wanted so much to 
come to you.’ 

‘Ah, Laura!’ said Winifrid, her lips quivering, ‘ what is all 
this that Reginald has been telling me ?’ 

‘What has he told you?’ was Laura’s counter-question as 
she drew her cousin to a chair and placed herself beside her. 

‘Oh, I can hardly believe it!’ cried Winifrid. ‘That Pierslynn 
is yours; and all—all that we possess: that Reginald has been 
unconsciously keeping you out of your own ; and now he must give 
up all to you. Laura, dear Laura, it is not that I would rob you 
or wrong you; but, oh! I feel it is hard, desperately hard, on 
Reginald. I am sure, if you had only yourself to think of, you 
might But Ido not know what I am saying ; you see, Reggie 
has nothing in the world he can call his own, yet he has been so 
luxurious in his ways, andI am of solittle useto him. Oh, Laura! 
what can I do to help him?’ 

‘Dearest Winnie, do not cry or make yourself miserable. Do 
you think I could be happy, and know that you and Reginald 
wanted for anything? Let us take counsel together, dear, and 
settle what will be best for you. I cannot help asserting my own 
rights. It is inevitable. Reginald could not consent to retain 
Pierslynn at my pleasure. He can, he will, make a place for him- 
self, He will yet be in a better position than he has yet filled, 
and he will be more your own.’ 

* He has been all that I can wish in his hour of trial,’ sobbed 
Winnie. ‘So noble, so just to you; and all I ask, is to be of use 
and comfort to him. But he is awfully cast down. Neither of us 
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knows how to break the terrible news to his poor mother. It will 
kill her.’ 

‘ Believe me she shall not suffer,’ said Laura. ‘I have deter- 
mined she shall lose nothing by her son’s change of fortunes ; my 
first care shall be to secure independence to her and to you.’ 

‘I am sure you will be kind and generous; but, Laura, it is 
very bitter to “give up,” even to you!’ and Winnie shed some 
irresistible tears. ‘For myself I do not care. Indeed, indeed, I 
do not; wealth and grandeur brought me nothing but trouble. 
But to see him so pale and still and downcast, is terrible. Yet I 
have had some moments of exquisite delight. Last night, when 
he told me all, he laid his head upon my shoulder and said, “ But 
I have yow left, and you will always be the same, tender and true.” 
So you see he must love me best of all! Then, Laura, I may 
assure him that you will not forsake him—that you will not rob 
him of everything ?’ 

‘No, my own dear cousin ; I will be just, and it is only justice 
in me to take care of your future,’ returned Laura, observing with 
a certain kindly cynicism how completely the idea of Reginald, 
his losses, his trouble and suffering, swallowed up every other idea ; 
even she herself was utterly overlooked ; only, thank God, there 
was no bitterness or resentment in Winnie’s simple heart against 
her. 

‘I am sure, I was always sure, you are kind and just,’ returned 
Winnie with a little quivering sob. 

‘Winnie, dear,’ said Laura, anxious to change her thoughts, 
‘try and find out what Reginald would like to do, and where he 
would like to live, and so soon as matters are settled and I have 
some command of money, we must look out a nice home for you. 
I cannot be happy till I know you are comfortable.’ 

‘You are good and kind, Laura! Oh, do help me to keep 
Reginald in London! He said something last night of hiding 
ourselves on the Continent, but I do not want that! I know what 
it means—annihilation for an Englishman, and worse for us. Oh, 
Laura! how old Mrs. Piers will rage, to think that she prevented 
Reginald’s marriage with you!’ 

‘I am sure no one else regrets it now,’ returned Laura with a 
smile. 

*I feel more comforted,’ said Winnie presently ; ‘I wish dear 
Reginald did not look so despondent. Shall I ask him to come 
and talk to you, Laura? Iam sure you would do him good.’ 

‘No, dear Winnie; situated as we both are, I think you had 
better leave him to himself. However, assure him from me that 
I am his true friend.’ 
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After a short silence Laura, to divert her listener’s mind, con- 
fided to her that she was engaged to Denzil Crewe, a piece of news 
which roused Winifrid’s interest. She was greatly astonished, for 
her imagination always depicted Denzil as mourning the loss of 
herself. She was kindly and sympathetic, however, and full of all 
good wishes. But the dominant thought was of the strange freak 
by which Pierslynn and Laura would pass into Denzil’s hands. 

‘And Mrs. Crewe! What a state of excitement she must be 
in! Oh! I cannot meet her to-day, Laura! I am not strong 
enough.’ 

‘ You need not, dear; she is out.’ 

‘And I will go before she returns.’ 

‘Let me know when you have broken the news to Mrs. Piers,’ 
were Laura’s last words as. Winnie kissed her warmly and went 
quickly away. 


The ensuing weeks were crowded with business visits and con- 
sultations at Messrs. Thurston and Trent’s office, perusals of leases 
and examinations of accounts, discussions of plans aud preparing 
of deeds. All the forms and technicalities of law seemed to spread 
their tentacles round Laura and her guardian. Yet no obstacle 
presented itself to her quietly taking possession of her property. 

Meantime Parliament met, and the world of Mayfair had a few 
days’ pleasant excitement over thePierslynn romance. The society 
papers gave it a paragraph or two, and then a fresher topic drove 
it from the field. 

Laura’s provision for her disinherited kinsman satisfied the 
lawyers on both sides; and Reginald, as he gradually realised how 
wonderfully he had been saved from the effects of his own dis- 
honesty, began to pluck up courage and cheerfulness. 

Laura and Winnie found ample and interesting occupation in 
seeking a house, as Reginald consented to reside in London, though 
he was somewhat slow in forming, or avowedly forming, his plans. 
So time went quickly on. 

The greatest sufferer was Mrs. Piers, Her pride was deeply 
wounded, for she had always cherished a species of dislike to Laura, 
born of pique and resentment at the indescribable superiority 
Which she most unconsciously maintained, in spite of Reginald’s 
desertion and her own position as a poor relation. 

To have this offshoot of the family put over her son’s head—in 
his place—filling the eye of the country, which had hitherto been 
fixed on him, was too much. Not even the generous readiness 
with which Laura secured to her for life the same income her son 
had settled on her could atone to her for the infamous usurpation, 
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as she considered such an unfortunate exception to the ordinary 
rule of succession in the male line. Her mental sufferings cul- 
minated in a bad bilious attack which afforded anything but 
agreeable occupation to Winnie, who was her kind nurse. 

From the time Laura had written a full account of the events 
here recorded to Denzil Crewe, she was intensely anxious for his 
return. Her own plans must all remain in abeyance until she 
could consult with him. 

The Admiral, perceiving this, sought an interview with the head 
of the house to which Denzil had been lately admitted a partner, 
and ascertained that there was no pressing need to prolong his 
stay. Moreover, when informed of the fortune awaiting his junior, 
the ‘ worthy principal’ rapidly advanced from civility to cordiality 
—declared he would write by the post which left next day, and 
exhort Mr. Crewe to return as soon as possible, and hoped that he 
would not desert the firm. 

Meantime Laura looked eagerly for a reply to her letters 
written early in January. The great trial of distance is the length 
of time which must elapse before an answer can be received, 
while the chances and changes of this mortal life go on ever ac- 
cumulating, till the answer, when received, is almost too old to be 
applicable. How often Laura calculated that March would be in 
its first decade before her long report could be in Denzil’s hands; 
and before his reply could possibly reach her, the last of the spring 
months would be half-way through. Surely his next letter would — 
announce his coming ! 

Laura would not hear of taking personal possession of her house 
and lands. ‘ Let time accustom people to the change of owners,’ 
she said, ‘and then I will slide into my place.’ 

So she lived on in the same simple fashion as before her acces- 
sion of fortune, and time rolled swiftly on. 


May was past its prime, still no letter had reached Laura, 
The China mail was a couple of days overdue, and she suppressed as 
much as was in her power the uneasiness and dread that gnawed at 
her heart. Mrs. Crewe was less restless; all the future was bathed 
in sunshine to her, and she had gone one evening at this time with 
much pride and delight to the opera, for which Laura had procured 
two stalls, and begged Mrs. Crewe to let her stay at home, and to 
take Miss Brown in her place. Mrs. Crewe has started trium- 
phantly in the congenial character of a patroness. 

The Admiral had retired to his own room to proceed with a 
work he had lately undertaken, chiefly for Laura and Mrs. Crewe’s 
benefit, a sort of commentary or explanation of the 11th chapter 
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of Revelation, for which he was under the impression special light 
and guidance had been vouchsafed him. 

- Laura had taken refuge in her painting-room, and began half 
mechanically to work at the picture of ‘Sunset on the Beach,’ 
which she had never finished, but which was inseparably associated 
with the happy day when she had sketched it. It was a labour of 
love to touch and retouch it, while she lived over again in memory 
the few exquisitely happy hours that succeeded Denzil’s avowal and 
their acknowledged engagement. That was indeed a pure unmixed 
joy, but the good of this sudden accession of fortune was doubtful. 

And then she thought, would Denzil approve the measures she 
had taken ? Would he be dissatisfied with her for thus acting on 
her own judgment without reference to him ? 

Yes, they were of one mind, one faith! She laid aside her 
palette as she thought thus, and sat down by the window, through 
which came the perfume of the many blossoms in Mr. Brown’s 
carefully kept flower-beds. How often she had looked out upon 
those little garden plots on which her windows opened in bitterest 
despondency and self-distrust! even now she rejoiced with trem- 
bling ; for how could she tell what the future had yet behind its 
mysterious curtain! So she wandered into dreamland, forgetful of 
the present, and deaf to a confused murmur and stir which by-and- 
by arose from below. 

A sudden sharp knock recalled her to herself. Almost before 
she could say ‘ Come in,’ the door flew open and Denzil stood on 
the threshold—Denzil, browner and thinner than he was when 
they parted. An instant’s breathless pause of astonished delight, 
and then she sprang forward and was locked in his warm loving 
embrace, silent from excess of feeling. While she clung to him, 
all reserve or coyness was swept away by the startling rapture of 
this sudden meeting—feeling that every doubt and difficulty was 
at an end now that he was present with her! 

* At last, my love—my life!’ said Denzil huskily, as she gently 
withdrew from his long passionate kiss. ‘And I am dear and 
welcome to you?’ 

‘Oh, how welcome!’ cried Laura, struggling with the tears 
that would force themselves from her full heart. ‘It has been 
weary waiting! When, how, did you come ?’ 

‘ When I had your letter of January,’ said Denzil, still holding 
her to him, ‘I had already nearly finished my work, for I had 
pushed on as energetically as possible. I was devoured with 
eagerness to reach the home I knew was waiting for me, and there 
was not much left to settle ; so, as the same mail brought me a very 
friendly communication from my partners, desiring me to return 
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as soon as possible, as they understood my private affairs required 
my presence, I determined to answer your letter in person. 
There were a few days to spare before the next mail went; I 
managed to start by it, reached Falmouth last night, and here 
Iam.’ 

Then came a confused exchange of question and answer, and 
Laura eagerly poured out something of the load she had longed 
for him to share. 

When they had somewhat calmed down, Denzil, after a short 
pause in their quick-flowing talk, exclaimed : 

‘For one circumstance I do especially thank Heaven. It is 
that you were pledged to me before this extraordinary discovery 
took place. I should have been barred from aspiring to the 
wealthy heiress; but yow know, my darling, you were as rich a 
prize to me the day you put your hand in mine, as if you gave 
me the gold diggings of California with it. There is no need to 
explain this to you, yet I should not have liked to pose before the 
world as a fortune-hunter.’ 

‘J should not have thought you one ; what matter for the rest ?’ 
said Laura with a happy smile. 

‘ Nevertheless, 1 am glad it is so,’ said Denzil gravely. ‘I am 
not at all pleased you have inherited this property, Laura.’ 

‘lam not sure that I am either,’ she returned. 

‘It is awful hard lines for Reginald Piers and that charming 
wife of his, and I am glad you have provided for them. But you 
and I would have got on very well; whereas, now 1 am bound to 
make even more money not to be overshadowed by my wife; yet 
I dare say we will manage not to interfere with each other or clash 
in any way. It is curious, and shows how unjust the prejudices 
of personal likes and dislikes make a man; but in my own mind 
I felt a little surprise that Reginald Piers, feeling himself safe, 
as he must have done, from every chance of detection, should have 
acted the honourable part he did.’ 

‘Why should you have doubted him ?’ asked Laura carelessly, 
and passed to some other branch of the subject without waiting 
for a reply. 

At last they remembered the Admiral, and repaired to his 
apartment to pay him a visit. 

It was a night long to be remembered—the rapturous delight 
of Mrs. Crewe on finding her beloved boy ready to receive her 
on her return from the opera, the joyous supper, the pouring 
forth of accumulated information respecting the sayings and 
doings of the last eight or nine months, the boundless content in 
each other; while Collins, decked with the broadest grins of welcome, 
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waited on them assiduously, and Toppy, after careful inspection, 
jumped uninvited on Denzil’s knee. 

The Admiral said a special grace, full of such heartfelt 
gratitude and thankfulness that Mrs. Crewe was moved to tears. 

Is it not well that, for a rare moment or two, life can wear so 
sweet and tender a smile for the toilers amid its rugged ways! 
that they may rest and be refreshed, to take up the burden again, 
to press onward and upward. 


CHarter LI. 


Mr. TrENt’s comfortable house lookeditselfagain. The drawing- 
room shutters were opened, the newspaper wrappings removed, the 
chandeliers freed from their imprisonment in holland bags, and in 
short ‘ Missus had come home.’ 

It had been according to his own account a purgatorial period 
to Mr. Trent, that winter of separation ; but in point of fact the 
peas in his pilgrim’s shoes had heen boiled tolerably soft, and both 
he and his eldest boys found Christmas in Dresden a very pleasant 
variation from the ordinary festivities of that season in London. 
Mrs. Trent was not sorry to find herself in her luxurious home 
towards the end of June, ready to give and accept some dinner 
parties before the end of the season. She felt quite fresh after six 
or seven months’ absence ; and on.the occasion about to be recorded 
she had arranged a peculiarly recherché little dinner for a party of 
twelve of her husband’s more intimate acquaintances in the upper 
and middle strata of legal life. 

Host, hostess, and guests were in excellent spirits ; the service 
and the viands were equally good; all went smoothly. The first 
seriousness of eating over, the sharp edge of appetite blunted, 
conversation flowed freely and brightly; there were several 
excellent talkers present, and Mrs. Trent knew how to throw the 
ball. German politics had been ventilated &@ propos of Mrs. Trent’s 
visit, the last remarkable trials were mentioned, curious items of 
intelligence concerning them discuss:d, bons-mots of counsel 
repeated and a few more perpetrated, and every one was pleased 
with himself and herself. 

‘That is a curious story about the Pierslynn property,’ observed 
Mr. Watkins, a rising barrister. ‘There have been paragraphs in 
most of the morning papers about it. Was not young Piers in your 
office, Trent ?’ 

‘Yes; he was articled to us, and was out of his time, but still 
working for the firm, when his cousin broke his neck and he 
stepped into the estate.’ 
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‘ And now he has proved to be illegitimate, or some such thing,’ 
said Mr. Blenkinsop, the well-known parliamentary solicitor. 

‘Not at all, cried Mrs. B. ‘Some relation, a poor girl who 
was employed by a milliner—they say, Madame Elise—turned out 
legitimate, and has a prior claim.’ 

‘ Youare all wrong,’ said Mrs. Trent, laughing ; ‘ both parties 
happen to be relatives of mine, and as the story is to the credit of 
both I will tell you the facts.’ And in her clear pleasant manner 
Mrs. Trent gave what might be termed the principal points of the 
ease. ‘Thus,’ she concluded, ‘the property has changed hands, 
with very little profit to the “gentlemen of the long robe,” as the 
papers say.’ 

‘ Very hard on Piers,’ growled Thornton, Q.C. ‘ Could he not get 
up a case of any kind ?’ 

‘Impossible,’ returned Mr. Trent. ‘ He had no choice between 
destroying the documents and holding his tongue, or giving up his 
estate. He wisely chose the last, for dishonesty rarely pays; and 
Miss Piers, who is a very accomplished ladylike girl, has behaved 
exceedingly well; they had always been on friendly terms, She 
settles a thousand a year on him and his wife or the survivor of 
them, and has bought a house for them, also settled on the wife, 
while she gives Mrs. Piers senior the same income (five hundred a 
year) that her son allowed her ; not promised merely, you know, but 
legally secured out of her own power or that of any husband to 
alter; and, what makes it more praiseworthy, Reginald Piers had 
managed, besides of course spending the income of the property, 
to get rid of upwards of eight or nine thousand pounds which 
were really Miss Piers’.’ 

* He seemed to live tolerably fast,’ said Mr. Thornton. 

‘He made no great show, and Mrs. Piers did not give me the 
idea of extravagance,’ observed Mrs. Trent. 

‘Board of green cloth, eh?’ suggested Watkins. 

‘It is impossible to say,’ returned Mr. Trent. 

‘What is the poor devil going to do?’ asked Mr. Thornton. 
‘He cannot live on a thousand a year after spending—— What 
was the rent-roll ?’ 

‘Five thousand,’ 

‘ After spending five,’ concluded the Q.C. 

‘No. He is far too shrewd and active a fellow to lie idle. I 
have advised him to study for the Bar; that was his ambition for- 
merly, but he was too poor to wait for briefs. He is going to take 
my advice, I believe.’ 

‘I dare say he will do very well,’ said Mr. Blenkinsop. ‘A 
man who has reduced himself by his own straightforward honesty, 
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will start with a useful reputation ; the very circumstance will put 
him well before the legal world.’ 

‘I remember him,’ observed Mr. Watkins. ‘He was a very 
smart fellow, well connected too. Is he not brother-in-law to that 
queer little litigious north country baronet, Sir Gilbert Jervois ?’ 

‘He is,’ returned Mrs. Trent; ‘and he is married to such a 
charming pretty creature—quite a love match.’ 

‘I hope tle love will not fly out of the window under the 
present circumstances. Love is somewhat of a summer bird,’ said 
the Q.C. 

‘What heresy! You must not preach false doctrine here,’ 
laughed Mrs. Trent. 

‘But, by Jove, what a catch Miss Piers of Pierslynn will be!’ 
cried young Richard Thurston. ‘She is no beauty, I believe.’ 

‘Beauty or no beauty,’ returned the host, ‘she is an uncom- 
monly nice girl, and an artist of no mean ability ; but she is not in 
the market ; she is going to make a rather indifferent, not to say 
poor, marriage. It seems, before this curious discovery made her 
an heiress, she had engaged herself to the son of the lady with 
whom she lives. He was captain of one of Gibbs Brothers’ ships, 
and must be a steady fellow, for they have taken him into 
partnership.’ 

‘What! going to marry a merchant skipper?’ cried young 
Thurston with contemptuous surprise. 

‘Impossible !’ exclaimed Mrs. Blenkinsop with horror. 

‘Will she not listen to the remonstrances of her friends?’ 
said Mrs. Watkins. 

‘I do not think they venture to remonstrate, replied Mrs. 
Trent, ‘as her guardian Admiral Desbarres makes no objection. I 
wish it were a better match; but I do not see how she was to 
break her promise to a man who proposed for her when she had 
nothing, and was earning her bread, not without difficulty.’ 

‘It is evident,’ said Mr. Thornton, ‘that the Piers family, to 
which I believe our fair hostess belongs, are of the suns peur, 
sans reproche order, whose word is their bond.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Mrs. Trent, smiling; ‘and in token of my 
sympathy with my cousin Laura, I have promised to assist at her 
wedding on the fourth of next month. Give me half a glass more 
claret, Mr. Thornton, and I shall quaff it to the health of all true 
lovers, and then we ladies will leave you to discuss profounder 
subjects.’ 


Once more the curtain goes up, five years having elapsed since 
the last act. 
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Scene—a handsome artistically furnished morning-room, over- 
looking Regent’s Park. 

Mrs. Piers-Crewe, fairer, brighter, better-looking than of yore 
(for nothing beautifies like unselfish happiness), is discovered 
sitting by a writing-table, trying to teach the alphabet to a brown- 
eyed, brown-haired urchin of perhaps three years old, by means of 
picture cards thrown on the floor. 

‘ Bring me B, Georgie.’ 

Georgie, after a short search, proudly produces 8. 

‘No, no, my darling; try again. This,’ rapidly printing it on 
her note-paper, ‘is the shape of B.’ 

Master Georgie lies down on his stomach with an air of deter- 
mination, and after much turning over of the cards selects R. 

‘That is a little nearer,’ said his mother, laughing ; ‘ but 

‘Mrs. Reginald Piers,’ said a staid footman, in quiet livery, 
opening the door and ushering in Winifrid—Winifrid charm- 
ingly dressed in a spring costume of fawn colour, deepened here 
and there to brown. She was as handsome.as ever, indeed hand- 
somer, with a look of thought in her eyes, a sweet pensive expres- 
sion upon her lips. 

Laura came forward to meet her with the same tender cordiality 
which time had not altered. 

‘So you are teaching the poor little fellow already,’ said 
Winifrid, taking Georgie on her knee, and parting his abundant 
fringe the better to kiss his brow. 7 

‘It is as good a play as any other,’ returned the mother, ‘ and 
he will come to know the letters in time.’ 

‘Perhaps so. I am not so prévoyante as you; I never was. 
How is the Admiral, Laura?’ 

‘Very much the same, weak and averse to take nourishment, 
but suffers no pain; he seems wonderfully happy. I do not fancy 
any one knows how much he has suffered from religious doubts and 
difficulties ; and he told me yesterday, that, instead of bodily weak- 
ness obscuring his mind, as it was usually supposed to do, his 
spiritual power seems to grow as his strength declines, and he 
added: “ I begin already to catch glimpses and hear echoes of what 
eye has not seen or ear heard.” He spoke with such a profound 
conviction, such solemn joy, that for an instant I felt a strange 
thrill, What wondrous power there is in religious enthusiesm !’ 

‘There is indeed,’ returned Winifrid. 

Just then, nurse returned from her dinner, and gathered up 
the picture alphabet, and carried it and the infant student away 
with her. 


’ 
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‘Shall you be able to move the Admiral to the country this 
summer ?’ 

‘I hope so. You know there is really nothing the matter with 
him; he is just burning out, like a flame too strong for what it 
feeds upon.’ 

* How terribly Mrs. Crewe will feel his loss !’ 

‘ Terribly! she is the most devoted nurse.’ 

After ashort pause Winifrid resumed: ‘To turn to a very different 
subject, do you ever look at the “ Births, marriages, and deaths ?”’ 

‘Very seldom, I am ashamed to say. Why?’ 

* Because,’ said Winnie, ‘the marriage of Madame Moscynski 
with an American was in yesterday’s “ Times.”’ 

‘Indeed!’ cried Laura. ‘It is years since we have heard her 
name.’ 

‘Ah! I wish we had never heard it,’ returned the other ; ‘ she 
did not leave a blessing behind her. However, when I showed the 
announcement to Reginald, he smiled rather grimly, and just said, 
“ Won’t she make his dollars spin!”’ 

‘Well, she has long been removed from your path,’ observed 
Laura, ‘and I think—TI hope, dearest Winnie—that your life has 
been tranquil and happy since—since Reginald took so steadily 
and successfully to work ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, it has been calm; I should like to see more of you, 
dear Laura ; but, I do not know hoy it is, there seems always some 
obstacle to our meeting, save in the morning. I often want 
Reggie to go out more of an evening; he works too hard, and——’, 

‘Winnie, do not ask too much of human nature. It is not 
possible that Reginald can care to be much with us. How can he 
forget that I have pushed him from his place ? ’ 

‘He ought only to remember your goodness, to be pleased at his 
own success! Do you know he has been asked to stand for Thirl- 
stane, near Sir Gilbert’s place in the north, and will probably be 
returned ?’ 

‘ That will please him ; he is naturally a politician.’ 

‘He never seemed to care for anything but pleasure in the old 
Pierslynn days. How is Mr. Crewe, Laura?’ 

‘Remarkably well; always busy, yet never hurried.’ 

‘I do believe,’ said Winnie thoughtfully, ‘that you are a very 
happy couple.’ 

‘We are,’ said Laura in a low tone of utter and complete 
assurance, while her eyes grew moist; ‘and,’ she added with a 
smile, ‘there were some ingredients in our marriage that might 
have led to little festering jealousies. Mrs. Trent calls us 
“ Ferdinand and Isabella,” because we govern our separate kingdoms 
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so independently and yet in perfect harmony. The country rustic 
rule is mine, the town and commercial division is completely his ; 
you see, we have such thorough confidence in each other.’ 

‘ There lies the secret,’ returned Winifrid with asigh. ‘Though 
it is only to you I would ever breathe such a confession, there is a 
certain restraint about Reginald, an impalpable cloud I cannot 
define that drifts between my husband and myself. Heis kind, he 
is tolerably well-tempered, he is even at times tender; yet I feel 
there is a memory or experience of the past that is hidden 
from me, and the ghost of that forbidden something chills and 
checks mutual confidence; in short, my hopes, my happiest 
moments are with my little girl, Ah! thank God, this baby is a 
girl!’ 

‘ But, dearest Winnie!’ cried Laura, inexpressibly touched, ‘ you 
and Reginald love each other dearly ?’ 

‘I think we do,’ returned Winnie slowly and sadly; ‘ yet 
something has changed in the love of our first happy days ; the 
light of perfect confidence is dimmed, the subtle fragrance of 
complete trust has evaporated, I know not why. Can they ever be 
restored ?’ 


(The End.) 
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